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RAND MCNALLY 
Indexed Pocket 
Maps 
are indispensable to the 
man who travels. From 
them his route is laid 
out in advance. Then 
they guide him where 
he wants to go He 
avoids the uncertainties 
which disturb and delay 

him. 

RAND MGNALLY 
Indexed Pocket Maps 
show every } 
has a name, 
cation and | 
and tell how 
it. They are | 
eparately 
State and 
dian Province, 
and Mexic« 


Price 35c¢ each 
Sold by Book Stores, 
Stationery Stores, 
News-stands, Drug 
Stores, Cigar Stores 

and many hotels. 


“Class A” Town 


There are hundreds of Holtvilles in the United States 
—all worth-while places as selling centers for your goods. 
They are places to be cultivated by the salesman who 
covers them, aided with special effort by the home-office. 
With the RAND M&NALLY Map System you can pick the 
Holtvilles of the country at a glance. The color of the 
tack tells the story. 


When you sell by map, you keep a whole raft of Me 
at your finger-ends—without any tats to bi # through, « 
books and sheets to clutter your desk. Thee ata 
is clear, concise, intensely practical, timely, ‘@eeur e, com- 
plete. Any high-school boy or girl can keep if &9 ‘It saves 
your time for the bigger things of business af f rowth. 


The RAND M€NALLY Map System makes easy the 
routing of salesmen. It keeps you in touch with his daily 
work, his way of operating and conditions in his territory. 
Besides, it tells you how best to ship or collect. It is simple 
in principle and a saver of effort, time, money and guess- 
work. It is for any and all kinds of business. Its useful- 
ness has been proved and accepted. 

We have an illustrated booklet which will in a few 
minutes acquaint you fully with the details of selling by 
map. We will gladly mail it to you at your request. It is 
full of meat, but not wordy. 


IRanp VENALEY & GOMIPANY 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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RAND MCNALLY BOOKLET ON SELLING BY MAP. 
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OUR salesmen should be proud 

of hisequipment. It helps his 

morale to know that the physical 
side of his presentation is perfect. It 
leaves him free to concentrate on his 
sales argument. 


A Badger Catalog represents the 
highest development in loose leaf con- 
struction. There is strength to spare 

how many other catalogs will stand 
the test illustrated above—beauty from 
the use of good materials, convenience 


Catalogs Really 


Are Superior 


due to careful design. A Badger 
Catalog carries easily, wears for years 
and keeps its original good appearance. 


All the Badger improvements are fully 
protected by patents. You will not find 
them in any other line. And they mean 
additional measure in added strength 
and convenience. All the Badger 
special features are distinctive. 


May we have the opportunity to prove 
our claims that Badger Catalogs are 
of decidedly superior merit? 


Your inquiry will not obligate you in any way 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 


Home Office MI LWAU K E E and Factory 


How The Tribune Helped 
Savage Sell New York 


In writing about the help The Tribune gave in backing up 
his salesmen in selling Office Equipment in New York, Savage 
says:— 


“By using taxi cabs and shanks mare, and including the 
calls made by my salesmen, we have sold on the advance 
section of The Tribune Graphic containing my full page 
advertisement $10,000 worth of business. This shows 
what can be done by merchandising advertising even be- 
fore the paper, in which the advertisement appears, is 
published.” 


“In many cases the advertisement turned the tide giving 
the right impression of our ability to carry through even 
on the largest contracts.” 


The Tribune can help other merchants or manufacturers even as it 
helped the Savage Equipment Company. If you have a product of merit 
you want to sell in New York we can help you. Ask us how. 
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To help you when considering 
distribution in Philadelphia 


The Bulletin has prepared an accu- 
rate map and ready reference table 


of zones, towns and populations in 
the 80-mile radius of Philadelphia 


This map and the data supplied have been carefully checked 
against the U. S. Government census reports and the charts of 
the U. S. Geological Survey. 


Copies will be sent free to any Manufacturer, Jobber or Adver- 
tising Agency or their representatives who desire this survey of 
the Philadelphia field. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody’’ reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net patd daily average circulation for February 


508,439 Copies a day 


No prize, premium, coupon or other 
artificial methods of stimulating circula- 
tion are used by The Bulletin. 


“In 
Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin; 


The circulation of The Bulletin 1s one 
of the largest in the United States 
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subscription Rates: single copies, 25 cents. 
Yearly subscription payable in advance, $3.00 any, 
where in the United States or its possessions ; 
$3.25 in Canada, and $3.50 in foreign countries. 
Six months subscriptions, $1.50. When three or 
more subscriptions are ordered at once by the 
same concern a special club rate of $2.50 per year 
for each subscription applies. 


Renewals: Subscriptions are promptly discon- 
tinued upon expiration. Readers desiring to keep 
their files complete should renew promptly. Back 
copies cannot be supplied when subscriber fails 
to notify us of change of address. 


Bound Volumes: All bound editions of Vol- 
ume One and Two have been sold. A limited num- 
ber of sets of issues comprising Volume Three 
(Oetober 1920 to September 1921) have been bound 
in heavy buckram and lettered in gold. The price 
of these volumes is $6.00 each, postpaid. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is not 
generally sold through news dealers. Copies can 
usually be secured, however, after the first of the 
month from the news stands at leading hotels, 
railroad stations and book stores in the larger 
cities. 


Advertising Rates: Full page advertisements 
facing reading, run of paper, $60.00 per insertion. 
Two-thirds page (across two columns), $40.00; 
half page special island position, $40.00 ; half page 
across columns, $35.00; third page, one column, 
$22.50; $3.50 a column inch. Classified advertise- 
ments, 25¢ per line of seven words. 


Closing Dates: First forms close on the tenth 
of the month. Final forms, fifteenth of the month. 
Publication date, twenty-fifth of the month, all 
preceding date of issue. To secure proofs of ad- 
vertisements, copy must be in our hands not later 
than the tenth. 
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Canadian Office: 
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Multigraph Users 
nee rae , Aguncite an 
; ; retail and wholesale selling, where th akers eneral Stores 
This Multig raph, de- Multigraph has already aan itself nn we ce 
signed to meet the smallest famous, or for uses in the work of manufac- Builders Libraries 
. ° ° turing, educating, listing, servicing, advising, 3 
business needs, 1S a Real Multi- organizing, or whatever, the New ‘Multigraph cena ——, y 
graph, make no mistake about that. belongs in every business, not only because of its Dairies Publishers 
It embodies the fundamental Multi- Price, but because of its usefulness. Read the — Hruggists Schools, etc. 


graph characteristics; it is of standard 
Multigraph quality; it does a regular 


MULIILHAFP/7 


and Monthly Payments 


“Jotal Price 


This is the New Multigraph, equipped 
for turning out typewritten letters, 
forms, etc. See list of suggestions below. 


wigan 


—at the LOWEST Price at Which a 
Multigraph Was Ever Sold! 


partial lists of users and uses, to the right. 


This is the Multigraph T ype- 
setter, which makes it easy 
to set type for the Multigraph. 


Prices in Canada: 


$41.00 down; total 


rice $205.00 


Printing Ink Attachment $50.00 


Multigraph Uses 


Multigraph job. Bulleti Memo Pad 
Who does not know of eens Miallng Cas 
° . 7 it Sli ti 
It is designed and themanyusestowhichMul fui Reh 
; . tt 
priced to meet the smallest profitandeconomy? Don’t youseehow Form Letters Stickers 
business needs. This means that they would accomplish things in your House Organs Tags 


it is adapted to the uses of any kind of 
a business, regardless of its size or the 
nature of its operations. 


Whether for 


own business, things that now have to 
go undone; things that would spell 
profit and saving; things that the New 


Delivery Slips 
Special Notices 


Wrappers 
Labels, Etc. 


Multigraph at its present price, makes easi- 
ly and immediately possible? And further- 
more, for $35.00 additional you can get 
the Printing Ink Attachment, which will 
enable you to print as well as typewrite, to 
lower your printing costs, fo save as well 


AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
SALES CO. 

1830 East 40th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


I would like to have someone 
show me the New Multigraph, and 
explain its possibilities in the 


as earn. business. 
Drs | nm 
cae ~=We should like an | g, 
attached 'o the . 
rors. #800 Opportunity to show you | i. 
a peaen how, in your own business, the 
S. M. April 


New Multigraph will pay for itself Strest 
much ‘‘faster than you pay for it.” 
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Selling the Big Corporation 


How Various 


Sized Orders 


SALESMAN for an _ equipment 
ment company had finished pre- 
senting his proposition to the 

purchasing committee of a well known 
knitting mill. He had made a thorough 
presentation and it seemed as if the or- 
der would be placed without question. The 
general manager, the factory superin- 
tendent and several minor officials of the 
company were thoroughly sold. They 
recommended that the salesman’s sug- 
gestions be accepted and put into action. 

After a moment’s silence on the part 
of the salesman and the others in at- 
tendance at the meeting the president 
spoke up. He said, “Gentlemen, I am 
thoroughly convinced that this equipment 
recommended for us is well worth while. 
Two years ago I would have purchased it 
without question. I am always glad to 
consider additions to our factory equip- 
ment that will increase efficiency and add 
to our output, but I am frank to say that 
I do not think it a good time to make 
large investments in factory equipment. 
I feel that we need orders more than new 
equipment. It is claimed that this ma- 
terial will speed up producton, but even 
with our present equipment our produc- 
tion department is ahead of the sales de- 
partment.” 


It Was No Time to Spend Money 


The president’s statement was received 
in utter silence. No one seemed to have 
an answer for it. The logic of it was too 
apparent. The factory superintendent, 
however, made a feeble attempt to an- 
swer him, but in a moment decided it 
was no time to talk about spending 
money. 

The president continued talking. This 
time he addressed the salesman. “Come 
back to us in a year, or eighteen months. 
Then, perhaps we will be in a better po- 
sition to talk to you. Right now we need 
every cent we have. We can find better 
ways to invest our money; we can place 
it where it will be worth more to us, 
than tied up in new equipment, for which 
we can find orders to operate only about 
half time.” 

The salesman realized that he had 
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Salesmen Have Been Able to Get Large- 
in Spite of Sweeping Economy Policies 


By Eugene Whitmore 


made a mistake in his method of present- 
ing the need for his equipment. He had 
dwelt too much on the increased produc- 
tion it would bring about, yet no one 
felt the need for increased production. 
He had dwelt too much on the time it 
would save, but the president said that 
they had time to spare in the factory. 
He had used the same methods that sold 
his product two, three or four years ago. 
Business men were apparently not inter- 
ested in these things now. What were 
they interested in? He answered the 
question after a searching analysis of 
every turn down he had received for the 
past sixty days. He decided that they 
were interested in just two things. More 
orders and lower production costs. 

His equipment would do nothing to in- 
crease orders. But it would reduce costs. 
That would be the basis of his selling 
appeal from then on. He set about to 
ascertain how he could best show up the 
loss being sustained by the knitting mill 
due to the lack of, his equipment. 


Old Appeals Have Lost Their Hook 


The turn-down described above oc- 
curred six months ago. A week ago he 
sold the same men the very same equip- 
ment that had been turned down pre- 
viously. 

He dwelt entirely on the dollars his 
equipment would save. He emphasized 
the need for cutting expense. He showed 
how it could be done, and by referring 
to his previous report he was able to 
show the president just where his equip- 
ment would have saved $650 on one op- 
eration during the past six months. That 
was the basis of his whole talk. He was 
able to prove the loss, and by preving it, 
showed how the equipment would pay for 
itself in three years, returning an inter- 
est of ten per cent per annum in addi- 
tion. 

“Three years ago we eould sell our 
equipment on the idea that it would pay 
for itself in ten years. Today if you talk 
to the same people about buying some- 
thing that will require more than five 
years to pay for itself they are not in- 
terested. Neither are they interested in 
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anything that will show less than a ten 
per cent return on their money,” says a 
salesman who has been unusually suc- 
cessful the past year in closing large 
orders among factories in an industry 
which has been operating about fifty per 
cent below normal. 

During 1920 a Chicago manufacturer 
had all plans made for a new plant. It 
was to be a model of efficiency and com- 
fort. Every conceivable convenience for 
the workers had been included in the 
plans. Showers, gymnasiums, rest rooms, 
libraries and a swimming pool were 
some of the things included. But just 
as ground was being broken his banker 
shut down on him and refused to advance 
money for the building. So all thought 
of the new building was abandoned. This 
year they are again planning to build, 
but all those frills, and conveniences have 
been taken out. “Cut out everything that 
will not pay a direct dividend,” were the 
president’s instructions to the architect. 
This is the attitude we must face in 
1922. 


The Latest in Sales Catch Words 


“The trouble with our salesmen to- 
day,” says a sales manager in charge of 
a large force of salesmen selling equip- 
ment, “is that they are not basing their 
selling talks on what manufacturers are 
thinking about today. They talk about 
saving time. The prospect says that he 
has plenty of time, rather that his or- 
ganization has plenty of time. The sales- 
man talks about speeding production. The 
prospect says that production is already 
ahead of sales. Thus two of our most 
potent selling points are taken away 
from us. Buyers today are interested in 
saving money and not very much else. 
And what is more they are in no mood to 
listen to generalized talks on money sav- 
ing. 

“They want to know how much they 
will save, and how long will be required 
to amortize the investment.” 

An appeal that is too general seems to 
be the answer to the question as to why 
so many concerns are not doing the busi- 
ness they should. No one today will lis- 
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ten to an argument for investing money 
unless it is very specifically tied up with 
the saving of money one way or another. 
This is illustrated in the experience of 
a salesman for the Automatic Electric 
Company recently. This salesman had 
been trying for some time to interest the 
president and purchasing agent for a 
university in the installation of a private 
automatic telephone exchange. The pres- 
ident was opposed to spending the 
money. He claimed that the investment 
was unnecessary. 

Just as the salesman was about to 
throw up the sponge the purchasing 
agent mentioned that he had been forced 
to send three men from his own office to 
various parts of the buildings and grounds 
in search of members of the faculty that 
very morning. The salesman grabbed 
this point and played up the time lost in 
searching for members of the faculty. It 
appealed to the president of the insti- 
tution. 


He instructed the purchasing agent to 
keep a record for the next month of all 
the time spent in looking for members 
of the faculty. The records were kept 
and about the middle of March word 
came from the president of the school 
that they were ready to talk about the 
installation of automatic phones. The 
investigation sold the equipment because 
it brought out the need for it in a spe- 
cific instance; yet the salesman was 
about to give up. A small point like this 
closed the sale when everything else 
failed. 


How He Put a Kick in His Sales Talk 


This incident shows the necessity of 
being able and ready to capitalize every 
selling point. Last fall a number of show 
case factories received a request for a bid 
on several thousand display cases. 

One sales manager resolved to take 
his product out of cut price competition. 
He sent out and bought an assortment of 
the manufacturer’s products which were 
to be displayed in the cases. After he 
ascertained just what products were to 
be displayed he made a case such as the 
one called for in the specifications. After 
it was completed he decided that he could 
make up a better case. He did so; then 
he started out to find a “kick” to put into 
his selling appeal. He sent several sales- 
men out to call on retail grocers. They 
were asked to tell which case they pre- 
ferred. No attempt was made to influ- 
ence their opinions in any way. As was 
expected the majority of the grocers pre- 
ferred the style of case made up by the 
manufacturer, and not the one which was 
specified. 

A complete record of every interview 
with the grocers was kept. This informa- 
tion was worked up into a neat brief, 
gathered together and placed in a leather 
cover. When the sales manager took the 
train for New York he had something 
more than just another bid to offer. But 
to his dismay the purchasing agent was 
not interested. He would be glad to sub- 
mit the bid on the case he had specified, 
but he was not mildly interested in learn- 
ing the facts about the case recommend- 
ed by the grocers and the show case man. 
He had orders to buy a certain number 
of a certain kind of case. Nothing else 
interested him. 
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But this sales manager was not willing 
to lose this sale on so flimsy an objec- 
tion. He learned that the case on which 
bids were wanted had been used for a 
number of years. He also found out that 
the present supply was running low, and 
that although it was a big order to 
him, it was merely a matter of routine 
to his purchasing agent, who was inter- 
ested solely in buying them at the lowest 
possible price. 

The sales manager secured an appoint- 
ment with the vice president in charge of 
sales. To him he presented the records 
of his investigation. The vice president 
called in the sales and advertising man- 
ager. These men were at first slightly 
peeved at the nerve of an outsider who 
had the audacity to question their judg- 
ment in selecting a display case. But 
this natural resentment was soon over- 
come with a tactful suggestion. 

In this concern there is a rule that or- 
ders running over a certain amount: must 
be submitted to a committee. When time 
came for the committee to consider the 
bids for the display cases it looked as if 
it were merely a matter of finding the 
lowest bidder, making certain that he 
was reliable and placing the order. 
But the vice president, the sales mana- 
ger, advertising manager and the show 
case were on hand. The two cases were 
submitted. The report of the investiga- 
tion was read. The matter was argued 
pro and con. When the committee meet- 
ing adjourned the show case man had an 
order for one hundred cases to be used 
as a trial, and to be submitted to all 
branch managers. 


Corporations Are Wary Buyers 


The display case man was sorely dis- 
appointed. He felt that the facts he had 
gathered would simply sweep all before 
him once his facts were presented to the 
powers that be. But he had to learn, as 
all other salesmen must learn, that big 
corporations do not spend money reck- 
lessly on new ideas, no matter how sound 
they may appear. 

Three months later the order was 
placed for the new style case. The sales 
manager who suggested the new case re- 
ceived the order at the price he origin- 
ally submitted. We do not knov’ whether 
the order was placed after other bids 
were considered or not, but we do know 
that the order is showing a nice profit, 
and that by taking his proposition out 
of the competitive class this sales man- 
ager stole a march cn nearly two dozen 
other manufacturers. 

A salesman for the Automatic Electric 
Company was trying to interest a banker 
in installing automatic phones in his 
bank. The banker was not enthusiastic. 
He thought their telephone bill was high 
enough as it was. He even said, “We are 
not in the telephone business. We will 
buy all our telephone service from the 
telephone company.” While he was talk- 
ing a customer approached the banker. 
The salesman withdrew. The banker sum- 
moned a messenger boy and dispatched 
him to another part of the bank. The 
salesman saw his opportunity and timed 
the boy. He made a record of the time 
reauired. Then it seemed as if the banker 
was not satisfied with the information 
brought by the boy. He cailed someone 
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on the phone—he held the phone for sev- 
eral minutes. The salesman made a rec- 
ord of this time lost. 


Finally the banker received the infor- 
mation he sought and in another moment 
the transaction with the customer was 
completed. Six minutes had been lost in 
securing the information required for a 
decision which could be made in one mo- 
ment. But the salesman realized that 
this banker would probably claim that 
an unusual case —he also realized that 
perhaps the banker might resent any im- 
plication by the salesman that business 
was not being transacted with the proper 
dispatch in his bank. So the salesman de- 
cided to gather more facts, and present 
them in a different form. 

After the interview was completed the 
salesman remained in the bank. He 
watched every customer who came in to 
get a check O. K’d. by a bank official. 
He made records of the time spent in 
getting the information. He noted that 
the customer’s and the bank official’s 
time was wasted while waiting for the 
information. After he had a number of 
these records of wasted moments of high 
priced men he made a preliminary sur- 
vey of the possible number of phones 
needed. 

Then he returned to his office and made 
up a proposal in written form. To this 
he added the information obtained in the 
bank, but he did not state what bank. 
He merely said “A large down town 
bank.” At the end of the record of the 
time wasted by the bank officials he add- 
ed, “No doubt a similar investigation in 
your bank will establish the correctness 
of my estimate of wasted time, and 
prove that the conditions in the bank I 
mentioned are typical of your own in- 
stitution.” 


How to Get the Big Orders 


The sale was made, and we are told 
it was principally due to the accurate 
presentation of the facts regarding wast- 
ed time and the inconvenience to cus- 
tomers in keeping them waiting. 

The lessons learned from this investi- 
gation of the plans that are used to close 
big orders can be summed up in a few 
words. 

They are as follows: 

1. Get the facts about the prospect’s 
own business. Do not depend on general 
statements. 

2. Be sure that every one who has any 
bearing on the purchase is sold. In large 
organizations there are always several 
men who can block a sale, but who can- 
not actually place the order. Be sure 
they are all on your side. 

3. Submit a proposition in writing if 
you cannot talk directly to the man who 
has the final authority to place the order. 
Do not depend on a third party to fight 
for your proposition. Place all the facts 
in writing, particularly those with ref- 
erence to his own business. 

4. Don’t go off “half-cocked.” Don’t 
depend too much on the reputation of 
your company, the quality of your line, 
or what it has accomplished for some one 
else. Find out what it will do for your 
prospect and show him what you can ac- 
complish for him in terms of dollars and 
cents made or saved. 
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Ordinary Art Was Not Up-to-date Enough for the Editor of The Hercules Mixer, so He Used Some Cubist Stuff in Vivid Colors 


Stunts for Your Next Convention 


Simple Ideas That Helped to Take the 


Dull 


A convention of salesmen without a 
special souvenir number of the weekly 
“Up-and-at-’em” would be a dull affair 
indeed. For all that we may think to 
the contrary man is a mushy sort of an 
animal, swayed by sentiment more easily 
than reason, going about with the face of 
a stoic and some girl’s picture in his 
watch. 

If you doubt this look into the window 
of the photographer in your town. What 
do you see? 

Showing just how they looked on their 
wedding day. The blushing bride sits 
queen-like in the stiff-backed chair all 
wrapped up in her crepe-de-mosquito 
veil. Her worries are over. At last she 
has him where he can’t get away. And 
the groom? Oh, yes, he is there too, 
though not quite so much. The whole 
world is his oyster. He is quite uncon- 
scious of the fact that his tie is tied 
left-handed. He stands on one foot, lit- 
tle realizing what is in store for him. 
Right now his main worry is how soon 
he can get his number sixteen neck out 
of that number fifteen collar. Yes, he is 
having his wedding picture taken, so that 
in the years to come he can show his 
grandchildren and his grandchildren’s 
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Drab 


children that once upon a time he did 
have teeth that hit, and hair that 
brushed. 


And it is much the same with the sou- 
venir issue of the house-organ which is 
issued for the sales convention. It is 
something that the salesmen will keep 
and look back upon for years to come. 
It carries them back to the good times 
they had, the helpful talks they heard, 
and the razzing they got. It’s good stuph, 
and the few extra dollars spent in this 
direction come back to us a hundred 
fold. The first convention issue of 
a house organ I ever got out was a sim- 
ple affair, indeed. It was printed on the 
multigraph, the pages being foolscap size, 
the type being set in two vertical col- 
umns. To give it a newspaper effect we 
used type founders type for the heads. 
As the time was limited—(we used to 
get a paper out every morning to cover 
the preceding day’s doings) we had no 
time to get photographs. So we just set 
up a square rule and told the story of 
the picture in the caption. In this way we 
were able to show many exciting scenes, 
such as one of the salesman who was 
famed for his fluent profanity, leading 
the convention at prayer. One very ex- 
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Out of Past Conventions 


cellent snap shot was also obtained and 
printed showing the treasurer of the 
company “O.K—ing” a notoriously ex- 
travagant salesman’s expense account 
without even looking at it. 

In this same issue we had articles by 
many shining political and religious lead- 
ers who wrote about the virtues of cer- 
tain men in our sales organization whose 
model lives were attracting national at- 
tention. For example, Benjamin Frank- 
lin favored us with a thesis on one of 
the salesmen whose tendency to econ- 
omize in his use of words had won his 
commendation. We even went abroad foi 
writers for this issue. Men of historical 
fame like Sir Walter Raleigh admitted 
in specially prepared articles that when 
it came to downright courtesy they had 
to take off their Stetsons to our Ohio man. 
Two weeks before this chap had been ina 
fist fight with a customer and it never 
was satisfactorily determined who spent 
the most time in the hospital. 

Then you will recall the souvenir issue 
of the Todd Weekly Bulletin which gave 
a minute account, and many snapshots 
of a convention which never took place! 
Talk about your ice-less iceboxes and 
your cream-less cream—that is tame 
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alongside of a convention!ess convention. 
Why they even had a picture of the big 
banquet—a real, honest-to-goodness hotel 
feed that showed the folks back home 
what a good time was had by all. Some 
of the salesmen are still wondering how 
they got there. They don’t know that 
the poor chap who draws the pictures for 
the Weekly sat up all one night pasting 
cut-out heads on a photograph of the 
last banquet of the Rotary Club. But 
this wasn’t nearly so frivolous as it 
sounds, for a good deal of this issue was 
given over to reporting the speeches of 
various men who never spoke, but who 
wrote their speeches just the same. 
There was some bang-up, good stuff in 
it, and it certainly made a stir. I hon- 
estly believe that the stunt did almost as 
much good as actually holding the con- 
vention would have done. At any rate it 
saved a heap of money in a year when 
money wasn’t over-plentiful. 

Another good stunt that will always 
get a laugh out of the men, and help to 
put “pep” into the house organ is to have 
an advertising section. One ad I particu- 
larly remember was that of a salesman 
whose hobby was collecting accessories 
and things for his Ford. There was noth- 
ing he had overlooked in either Sears- 
Roebuck’s or Montgomery Ward’s cata- 
logues. If there was anything made he 
didn’t have it was because it had never 
been advertised. As space would not per- 
mit listing all these various accessories 
is was decided to make the advertising 
ccpy short and snappy, and show an 


“actuai” picture of the car. Among the 
attachments put on by the local cartoon- 
ist who made the “photograph” was a 
patent “hootch” detector, sun dial, re- 
port writer, order locator, etc. At a re- 
cent United States Tire convention this 
advertising stunt was carried out espe- 
cially well, the ads being take-offs on 
well-known advertisements appearing in 
the magazines. 

One enterprising editor nearly caused 
a riot in a convention by circulating a 
copy of the house organ in which ap- 
peared numerous “secret” photographs 
showing how different salesmen had 
spent the previous evening. The sales- 
men, so we are told spent the next two 
months explaining to their wives that 
the picture of them reposing in the arms 
of the beautiful cabaret queen was not 
an actual photograph at all, but only a 
faked photograph in which a photo of 
his handsome face had been stuck over 
the head of some other person! 

The editor of “The Hercules Mixer” 
wanted something different for a front 
cover design for his big convention num- 
ber. He solved the problem by having a 
composite photograph made from the 
heads in the big group photograph which 
had been taken when the meeting open- 
ed. Each face was “shot” one on top of 
the other, on the same plate. The result 
was a composite Hercules branch man- 
ager, and he sure was a strange looking 
bird! The article accompanying this 
cover design—if indeed it could be termed 
a design—states: 


“The fact is that the likeness of ‘The 
Hercules Branch Manager’ was created 
by synthetic evolution, and we have the 
highest scientific authority for maintain- 
ing that if a child could be born of this 
common paternity (we use “common” in 
its inclusive sense) he would grow to re- 
semble the photograph. The Mixer shares 
the general feeling of thankfulness that 
this can never be. 


“The process of synthetic evolution con- 
sists of combining photographic nega- 
tives and making a print through the 
combination. This print is then a syn- 
thesis of all the separate photographs 
used. In this case the scientists could 
not secure photographs of all our man- 
agers taken in exactly the same pose, 
and this accounts for the haziness of 
outline and the duplication of ears in the 
composite picture. The large, faintly 
distinguishable ear on the right is Bill 
Austin’s. Those who know our managers 
should be able to pick out characteristic 
features of them all. 


“A noted phrenologist who has examin- 
ed the picture reports: ‘Bump of deter- 
mination and aggressiveness greatly over 
developed; geniality above the average; 
self-reliance strong; acquisitiveness 
weak. Subject might engage in highway 
robbery if it were not for a tendency to- 
wards honesty, probably the result of 
environment. Could sell life insurance or 
books successfully, but would be weak on 
making collections.’ ” 


Selling the Buyer Who Won’t Listen 


How Washington Coffee Salesmen 


ue UR greatest problem in selling 
is to make our salesmen realize 


the necessity of making dem- 
onstrations. It has been proven that 
1000 demonstrations to grocers will pro- 
duze about so much business, hard times 
or good, in new territory or old. Of 
course certain territories run slightly 
ahead of others due to previous work, or 
to unusual conditions, but if we can force 
a salesman to make enough demonstra- 
tions we are not worried about the vol- 
ume of business—that will come of it- 
self,” says J. N. Dribben, Chicago Sales 
Menager of the Washington Coffee Re- 
fining Company, packers of G. Washing- 
ton Coffee. 

But making a demonstration to retail 
grocers is not by any means the easiest 
thing in the world. If there is a more 
blase, cynical, cold, or unresponsive buy- 
er than the retail grocer we have yet to 
find him. In the first place he is terri- 
bly busy. Just in the middle of a sales 
talk the phone will ring, a customer will 
come in, or a clerk will interrupt. He 
must be caught “on the wing” so to 
speak. 

With this idea in view the Washington 
Coffee Refining Company have evolved 
a demonstration kit that seems to en- 
able the salesman to make the most of 
every minute allotted him by the buyer 
in a busy grocery store. 

“For seven or eight years,” says Mr. 
Dribben “we had no standardized sam- 
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ple or demonstration kit. When we hired 
a new salesman we went out and bought 
some kind of a stock sample case. Per- 
haps our material fitted in nicely, and 
perhaps it didn’t. More often it did not. 
First we used Boston bags, and with our 
several pieces of demonstrating equip- 
ment jammed into it, a salesman needed 
some ability as a juggler to make a dem- 
onstration quick enough to interest a 
grocer before he was away on some duty 
pertaining to the operation of his store. 


The Kit Is Built for Quick Trigger Work 
232 


Do It 


“Our present kit is an evolution of a 
dozen or more trials at getting some- 
thing that would enable the salesman to 
make a demonstration before the gro- 
cer had an opportunity to walk away, 
and say that he was not interested. 

“In it we find two thermos bottles, one 
for hot water and one for cream. There 
is a dummy can filled with sugar, and 
another larger sized dummy can repre- 
senting our second largest package. 
There is a place for a dozen paper cups, 
so that the grocer, his clerks and several 
visitors may be served a cup of G. Wash- 
ington Coffee. It is a matter of only a 
minute after the salesman walks into the 
store until he can be serving hot coffee. 

“The first trip over a territory a sales- 
man will religiously demonstrate the 
quickness with which our coffee can be 
served. He will demonstrate in every 
store. On the second trip he slacks up a 
bit. He thinks that the grocers already 
know about the process. He just "calls 
on them,” neglecting to re-sell them on 
the merits of our coffee, and thereby 
losing the most valuable opportunity of 
increasing the sales. 

“The best way to make a grocer be po- 
lite, and to keep him interested in the 
sales talk is to get the attention of sev- 
eral customers, and start them drinking 
a sample cup of coffee. Few grocers will 
walk away from a salesman who is serv- 
ing coffee to his customers. None will be 

(Continued on page 261) 
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Putting Yourself Into Your Letters 


By Charles R. Wiers 


Vice-President, DeLong Hook & Eye Co., Philadelphia 


At the Springfield meeting of the Direct Mail Advertising Association there were, as usual, some 
very good talks. It was generally conceded that the best of these was made by Mr. Wiers—at 
any rate his paper carried off the first prize. The following is an excerpt from that talk in 
which Mr. Wiers sets forth certain fundamentals which in his judgment give a sales letter that 


greatly to be desired tone of manly character. 


spondence for the Larkin Company of Buffalo. 


AVE you ever stopped to think 

that character rather than guns 

or ammunition won our great 
fight for Democracy? There is no reality 
in swords. But there is reality in char- 
acter, whether it is displayed on the bat- 
tlefield, in the quietude of the home or 
amid the hum of machinery. 

If character is such a worth while 
factor we may safely conclude that our 
letters will never become real business 
ambassadors unless they are conspicuous 
for the things by which the world meas- 
ures the strength and beauty of genuine 
manhood. 

To justify my point still further I 
have only to recall the imaginary clev- 
erness that is inflicted upon a gullible 
public all of the time by men who pose 
as letter writers. Only the other day, 
for example, I saw a letter advertising 
electric armatures in which the first par- 
agraph was introduced with a story 
about a corn salve doctor. Why must 
you or I be called upon to wade through 
such a mass of pointless nonsense to get 
at the meat of a letter? Why must the 
other man insist that we laugh, when 
we do not feel like it, or waste a lot of 
precious time on nothing before he gives 
us his story about an automobile or 
vacuum cleaner? Wouldn’t it be better 
to assume that the average mortal who 
gets a letter is a human being and will 
read it, if it is interesting and is so 
worded as to prove that a red fisted 
man, rather than a sissy prepared it? 


Letters of Narrow Minded Men 


What the business world needs today 
is more character, more warm-hearted- 
ness, more sympathy and more common 
sense. The right use of these homely vir- 
tues will lead us out of the valley of 
despondency and misunderstanding and 
on and up towards the places where we 
can do more for others and more for our- 
selves. 

CLEARNESS. It’s positively refresh- 
ing these days to hear men who are emi- 
nent in the educational world tell us 
that we should go back to the Bible for 
all that is wholesome in expression. Per- 
sonally, I wish we business men were 
better students of the 23rd Psalm, 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount and Lin- 
coln’s speech at Gettysburg. Could we 
but catch the inspiration of these won- 
derful messages, I am sure we would 
speak with a greater degree of sense, 
surety and clearness to our different 
audiences. You know it was said of 
Roosevelt that he disliked to talk with 
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business men because their minds always 
moved in a narrow groove. He much pre- 
ferred to talk with men like Jacob Ris, 
Booker T. Washington and John T. Bur- 
roughs whose lives touched every phase 
of human activity and whose messages 
were gospels of helpfulness. 

Isn’t it possible that if we separate 
ourselves a little more from the purely 
commercial and then do some intensive 
thinking with regard to the wishes of 
other folk, we shall sooner or later 
merit at least some part of the fine com- 
pliment paid a short time ago to Secre- 
tary Hughes by a Bureau head in Wash- 
ington: 

“It is a delight to listen to him, when 
he has anything of moment to say at 
Cabinet meetings. With words that ex- 
actly express his meaning, and in lan- 
guage plain and explicit, he states a 
proposition so clearly that everybody at 
once understands it.” 

THOUGHTFULNESS. The other day 
I read that Miss Clarice Hickman, Di- 
rector of Personnel of the Fair in Chi- 
cago had used this bit of wisdom in talk- 
ing to some sales clerks: 

“Madam,” “Sir,” “Please” and “Thank 
you” are short words, but if they were 
written in letters of gold studded with 
diamonds they could not be more valu- 
able to a store whose employes make use 
of them.” 


A Common Fault 


One of the worst faults of our modern 
commercial life is to overlook the little 
things that mean so much to other folk. 

We get a neat desk calendar a few 
days before New Years from some en- 
terprising advertiser and we put it on a 
desk without ever acknowledging the 
thoughtfulness that prompted it. A good 
friend gets a better job but we seldom 
encourage him with a message of confi- 
dence and congratulation. A _ fellow 
worker parts with a sister or mother for 
the last time and often we let him travel 
his path of sorrow alone. As you think 
over these illustrations many more will 
come to you as a reminder of what you 
have left undone to destroy your spirit 
as a real letter writer. 

Play the game to the end. And just 
as sure as the sun and the stars do shine 
you will find every effort as well as 
every error marked in the final score. 

And some who play the game are 
brave and great, and others are just 
game and kind. Who made the best 
score? I do not know. Sometimes, in 
the full flush of the morning, I think 
that the brave and great shall surely 
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Wiers was for many years director of corre- 


inherit the earth. And then again, while 
sitting huddied up in the twilight gray, 
dreaming dreams, it comes to me, cer- 
tain and sure, that he who is kind always 
wins by the biggest score. 

CO OPERATION. Gerald Stanley Lee 
was right when he said that “Christ was 
crucified because the crowd was in a 
hurry.” 

A goodly number of our letters de- 
velop into failures because they often 
represent nothing but the ideas of one 
man with a peanut mind. Only little men 
try to magnify their own personalities 
in a business organization. Big men co- 
operate for the purpose of doing the 
things that will advance the interests 
of everybody. 


By this same token it should be the 
policy of every letter writer, even though 
he may be a genius, to let his associates 
take a shot at whatever letters are to be 
widely circulated. Every sales letter 
that goes out should be the best the 
house can produce, no matter who may 
originate it. Every letter writer with the 
good sense to keep an open mind and an 
open heart should insist that his fellows 
help him and work with him in turning 
out the best. 


The Customer Must Be Pleased 


RESPONSIBILITY. The next point 
we may appropriately consider is when 
the responsibility towards a_ business 
transaction terminates. Personally, I 
should say that instead of terminating it 
continues on like Tennyson’s brook. Just 
now I recall that a few weeks before I 
left the Larkin Co., I gave a decision on 
the complaint of a woman who bought 
some silver teaspoons fourteen years ago 
and threw them away shortly after be- 
cause the plating did not come up to her 
expectations. Throughout this long pe- 
riod she never uttered a word of com- 
plaint to the Larkin Co., neither did she 
do any more business with them. She 
simply left them severely alone, until one 
morning in April, 1920, when she saw a 
chair in the Larkin catalog that tickled 
her all over. She then wrote about the. 
teaspoons and their value. She also in- 
timated that we should make good, but 
in no part of her letter did she advance 
a single word of apology or explanation 
for the moss she had permitted to grow 
on the transaction. Did we burden her 
with a lot of questions to test her hon- 
esty or did we turn her down? We did 
neither. We replaced the silverware 
without delay or quibbling of any kind 
and naturally gave her much more for 
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her money than she received fourteen 
years ago. 

No firm has many of these mossy 
transactions. In fact, they are quite ex- 
ceptional. The big thing to remember is 
that a few old cases rightly adjusted 
will ultimately bring more and better 
returns in any community than if you 
were to turn loose a half dozen paid 
representatives to flaunt the merits of 
your house. It beats all how a customer 
can be inspired to talk if he is given the 
right encouragement. And sometimes 
this encouragement may be represented 
by nothing more than a pleasant smile, 
a few pennies or a cordial handshake. 
Last winter the president of an unusual 
department store in an Illinois city told 
me that some 25 years ago when his 
store was in its infancy he and his part- 
ner took turns at the front door shaking 
hands with all who crossed the thresh- 
old. He also added that if he could find 
the right man to do the same thing to- 
day he would willingly pay him the larg- 
est salary of any one in the organiza- 
tion. Maybe you disagree with this man. 
If so, let me give you his address that 
you may go and see what he has built 
as the result of paying attention to the 
little things that please and satisfy the 
rank and file of people. 

You might also think of one of Mar- 
shall Field’s early experiences in ex- 
changing one hat three times for the 
same customer and then contemplate 
those eloquent piles of brick and stone 
and mortar that stand to his memory 
as a business genius in the city of Chi- 
cago. 

FRANKNESS. Lastly, I cannot imag- 
ine anything quite so refreshing in let- 
ter-writing work as unqualified frank- 
ness. It does me a world of good to run 
across a man who has the bigness and 
the gumption to come gallantly off his 


perch when he is in wrong. The man I 
despise, as I do a liar and a four-flusher, 
is the one who is full of excuses and ex- 
planations. 


As I have observed the trend of a cus- 
tomer’s mind, he likes to put over a few 
wholesome things now and then on the 
people with whom he deals. He also likes 
to discover in return that he is dealing 
with a high grade bunch of human be- 
ings who are willing to concede that 
the other fellow is blessed with more or 
less intelligence. 

So I advise you out of a long experi- 
ence to have no hesitancy about admit- 
ting a mistake. It is both helpful and 
illuminating to the man at the other end 
of the bargain to read such expressions 
as these: You surely have one on us; 
You are right about the mistake in our 
invoice of September 12th; It’s true, as 
you say, that we made the mistake of 
not following your instructions and we 
are sorry; You are absolutely correct in 
what you say in your letter of the 16th; 
We admit a bad mistake in filling your 
order 2968, and are going to make good 
right away. 

Let me also advise you not to write a 
long letter of explanation and then put 
your apologies or admissions in the last 
paragraph. The best place for such 
things is in the first paragraph where 
they will have a tendency to relieve the 
tension and also put the customer in a 
favorable frame of mind to read what 
may follow. 


COMMENDATION. Linked with this 
matter of frankness is that of commen- 
dation. Quite often we married men get 
the idea that if we come home regularly 
at night and also conduct ourselves with 
reasonable decency we have done about 
all that is necessary. Fortunately, our 
wives reason things out along different 


lines. They expect us to conduct our- 
selves as men but over and above that 
they expect us to express our love and 
admiration for them almost every day of 
every week or else by Sunday they get 
the idea that we don’t care for them. 


I use this illustration to emphasize the 
fact that the rank and file of our friends, 
associates and customers use about the 
same measuring stick as our wives. We 
acquire respect and confidence in propor- 
tion to the way we distribute our 
friendly words of approval. There is no 
genuine satisfaction in lavishing bou- 
quets at a funeral where their beauty 
and fragrance are of no benefit to the 
one who lies silent in death. The time to 
give bouquets is when we are brought 
in actual contact with live people in the 
strife and turmoil of our every day ac- 
tivities. 

Chas. M. Schwab believes in such tac- 
tics and practices them every day, with 
the result that he is both a great busi- 
ness man and an ambassador of helpful- 
ness. The ship yards, the steel mills and 
what not that come under his magic 
touch seem to develop into huge indus- 
tries over night, and the thousands of 
men who delight in calling him “Char- 
ley” work together as one marvelous 
team as they follow his humane leader- 
ship. 

Needless to say, I do not bring up 
these points because they involve any- 
thing new. I do it on account of my in- 
terest in the generation that will suc- 
ceed us and for the purpose of suggest- 
ing that our education of the future be 
broader and more human from every 
point of view. The more we know about 
people and the more careful we are to 
treat them along big, broad gauged lines, 
the more opportunity there will be for 
permanent progress and satisfaction. 


Are Sales Costs in Your Line Too High? 


Electrical Industry Sets Pace in Fight on High Distribution 
Costs—Finds That Jobbers Are Essential] 


RELIMINARY to an_ exhaustive 
study of the cost of distribution in 
the electrical industry “Electrical 

Merchandising” has been making an in- 
vestigation of margins and methods of 
distribution with a view towards making 
certain recommendations regarding the 
best methods of conducting the investi- 
gation. 

An interesting part of the investiga- 
tion so far is the revival of the old dis- 
cussion “Should the Jobber Be Elimi- 
nated?” As far as they have gone the 
investigators for “Electrical Merchandis- 
ing’ feel the jobber is necessary and that 
if he is replaced, some one, usually the 
manufacturer, must perform his func- 
tions without any saving in costs. An 
excerpt from their report follows: 

“For too long a time, perhaps too 
much of the merchandising and economic 
thought of the country has been concen- 
trated on the possibility of ‘eliminating 
the middlemen.’ In all industries, espe- 
cially the electrical industry, we can per- 
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haps make faster progress just now, if 
we concentrate our efforts on lowering 
the costs of performing necessary dis- 
tributive functions and on eliminating 
waste therein rather than by concentrat- 
ing our efforts to eliminate the functions 
and middle men. 

“Not for a moment should we think of 
the existing machinery of distribution as 
fixed for all years to come, nor that one 
method of distribution is desirable and 
expedient for all. Variations in present 
methods and changes from present meth- 
ods are perhaps advisable and sure to ex- 
ist and come whether we want them or 
not, but it must be recognized that the 
present machinery within the industry is 
trying to do a creditable job and must be 
paid for it. What is needed is better per- 
formance of the necessary productive and 
distributive functions. 

“Better performance in productive and 
distributive functions implies economic 
loss or waste in present performance. If 
such is a fact, it is only fair to hold that 
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if present cost or waste is eliminated, 
and applied as needed increases in mar- 
gins, then margins and prices probably 
can be adequate and fair. Margins may 
be even lower, and profits satisfactory, 
and prices to the consumer lower, if all 
possible waste is squeezed out of the 
economic process by improvements in 
methods of production and distributien. 
Does such waste exist in distribution? 
Excellent authority holds that it does.” 

That the middlemen’s profit is possible 
to eliminate is open to question is the 
opinion of the investigators. They say: 
“If the jobber is to be eliminated his 
share of the distributive function must 
be performed by the manufacturer or his 
agent, and the retailer, or entirely by 
the manufacturer. Attempts to do this 
have thus far failed to eliminate any of 
the functions of distribution, and in only 
a few manufactured lines has it been 
possible to reduce permanently the final 
cost to the consumer.” 
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How We Control 2,400 Salesmen 


By Alfred C. Fuller 


President, Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, Conn. 


The article which Mr. Fuller has reference to is an article which appeared in the February 
issue of “Sales Management.” It discussed “Should Planning and Operating in Sales Work be 
Separated?” and was based on discussions which have been going on in both the New York 


Sales Manager’s Club and The Taylor Society. 


Mr. Fuller’s views emphasize danger of at- 


tempting to apply indiscriminately any “rule” to sales organization. 


“Sales Management” which 

pertains to the question of 
separating the planning and op- 
erating work in the sales depart- 
ment. 

The following ideas I have on 
this matter it should be consider- 
ed are based upon my experience 
in the growth and development of 
the sales organization of our com- 
pany and not an observation of 
sales management in general. 

This question is one which per- 
tains to management in general. 
It is just as important and rele- 
vant to management in general 
as it is in the management of the 
sales department. 

On just what basis the person- 
nel of the sales department should 
be organized depends very con- 
siderably upon the class or type 
of business which is involved, but 
to my mind there is absolutely no 
question but that the two chief 
elements referred to in this dis- 
cussion, namely: 

(First) Analyzing and planning. 

(Second) Selling and _ direct 
management of sales must be 
supplied by different individuals 
or by a combination of individuals 
through co-ordinated effort in 
conference, so as to furnish the 
sales department with a sufficient 
amount of analytical thought and 
study to form the basis or foun- 
dation of the sales promotion 
work. 

My convictions are—the two 
elements involved, as above re- 
ferred to, cannot be supplied by 
the same individual to a sufficient 
degree to make a successful sales 
campaign possible. The qualities 
necessary are seldom found in 
the same individual. To my mind 
it constitutes two entirely differ- 
ent types of men. The sales 
analyst and planner is more strict- 
ly an executive, even in the case of a 
small organization. I believe that very 
little chance for success exists in a large 
way if the entire planning for the sales 
work is left with one and the same indi- 
vidual, who is also furnishing the oper- 
ating service. In a small organization 
there should be an official of the company 
who is capable and who has a sufficient 
amount of time to do the work of plan- 
ning and analyzing for the sales cam- 
paign in conjunction with the other men 
connected with the sales work. 
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[isa observed the article in 


to $20,000 a year. 
$10,000,000. 


Alfred C. Fuller 


Fifteen vears ago, in the cellar of his sister’s home, 
Mr. Fuller started what is now one of the largest 
brush businesses in the world. 
sixteen hours a day, taking orders in the forenoon 
and making brushes to fill these orders in the after- 
noon and evening. By 1910 his business had increased 
Last year it amounted to nearly 


In the larger organization, I believe, 
in many cases the question of securing 
the complete constructive effort and tal- 
ent of all the men engaged in the sales 
department to solve all the problems of 
the sales department, both planning and 
operating the department, is a far more 
vital question than whether these two 
positions should be separated and oper- 
ated by separate individuals. As I have 
already stated, both of these elements 
must be furnished to the highest degree 
and it then becomes a question as to 
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For weeks he worked 


how they can be supplied rather 
than whether they should be sup- 
plied by the same individual. 

If I might make a reference to 
the plan of erganization of our 
own company it would perhaps 
illustrate the point more clearly. 

Our sales department is headed 
by the Director of Sales, who is 
the vice-president and a director 
of the company, and is organized 
down through the various grades 
as follows: 

First: a sales manager. 

Second: assistant sales mana- 
ger. 

Third: six divisional sales man- 
agers. 

Fourth: 
managers. 


twenty-two district 


Fifth: one hundred and e 
branch office managers. 


ghty 

The duties of the director 
sales, assisted by the sales man- 
ager, are largely those of plan 
ning and analyzing the problen 
of the department. 

The six divisional manage 
carry out the work of the depart- 
ment through the field organiza 
tion. They are assisted by the 
district managers in building uy 
the business under the 
office in their particular division, 
the country being divided equall 
according to population into six 
divisions. 

It might be mentioned here 
that one great advantage of thé 
divisional manager plan is that it 
furnishes keen competition be- 
tween divisions for supremacy 
and efficiency in general. 

The director of sales is the final 
authority in matters pertaining 
to the department, but the actual 
planning and the policies of the 
entire department is worked out 
by a sales staff consisting of the 
director of sales, sales manager, 
assistant sales manager and six 
division managers, as well the the adver- 
tising manager and the educational di- 
rector. This brings to bear on the entire 
problems of the sales department the 
greatest amount of experience and prac- 
tice due to the position of these men and 
their activities in the field work. 

Therefore, the general policies of the 
company pertaining to sales work have 
not been originated by any single indi- 
vidual, but come out of the experience 
of the entire sales staff. Our experience 
has been that this furnishes most effec- 
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tively the greatest number of improved 
and new ideas as we actually acquire 
the best that has been developed 
throughout the entire organization and 
our sales work and policies have been 
radically changed each year, due to the 
improved plans and methods worked out 
by the entire department. 

I, therefore, believe in any sales de- 
partment there has been too much ques- 
tion of where the authority lies and who 
is responsible for certain divisions of 
the work. If it is possible to secure the 
initiative of the entire organization the 
problems of the department will be 
solved more quickly and more effectively 


than if left entirely to a single individ- 
ual. Therefore, the two divisions which 
are referred to in this article really be- 
come common problems to the depart- 
ment and should be solved by the depart- 
ment working together harmoniously. I 
believe this to be the most satisfactory 
for the reason that in most cases no sin- 
gle individual is capable of furnishing 
all of the initiative and all of the plans 
and policies of the department under 
either one of these two general heads. 
In a _ nutshell—it is really more a 
question of the co-ordinated effort of all 
the men of the department being brought 
to bear than it is a question of whether 


The Bowser Display Room is Also Used as the Training 
School for Salesmen 


any one man can cover both of these di- 
visions of the work. 

The question may arise whether this 
does not confuse the lines of authority. 
If the men of the department are prop- 
erly compensated according to the 
growth of the business or the results 
they have produced, their interests be- 
come entirely mutual and eliminates any 
necessity for petty jealousies. They be- 
come interested and anxious to get all 
possible improvements for their various 
divisions regardless of where they are 
derived. That is the spirit that is most 
sure to develop satisfactorily a_ sales 
promotion campaign. 


A Dealer’s Store Front Rigged up in a New York 


Sky Scraper 


More Factory Sales Rooms 


F you have ever bought lighting fix- 

tures you know what the average 

display room of a fixture concern 
looks like. Hanging from the ceiling, 
like icicles from a Ford radiator, are 
hundreds of fixtures. From these you are 
supposed to pick the one that you like 
the best, a task that is almost as hope- 
less as trying to pick the best looking 
girl in Baltimore. The distraction is too 
much for a frail human mind—you come 
away with your head awhirl. 

In one of the upper floors of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Building in New York the 
Holophane Glass Company has its 
general offizes. But unlike so many sell- 
ers of better lighting it has carefully 
avoided the icicle effect on the ceiling, 
and instead the prospective buyer is 
ushered into a beatutifully furnished liv- 
ing room, complete with a handsome fire- 
place of period design, cushiony arm 
chairs that remind you of a mansion on 
Fifth Avenue and all the other fittings 
such as you are planning in that home 
you hope to build. Of course, the room 
is lighted the Holophane way, the ar- 
rangement of the fixtures and the light- 
ing being true-to-life, and you see the 
lighting effects in the sales room under 
the same conditions as you would see 
them in your home. One end of the room 
is given over to demonstrating lighting 
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for dealer’s windows. For that purpose 
an actual store front has been set up 
right inside the room, so that the dealer 
can see side by side just how his win- 
dow will look when the Holophane light- 
ing is installed. As the customer stands 
in front of his “store” the salesman steps 
to a switchboard nearby and by merely 
pressing buttons shows the window 
lighted in various ways, and under va- 
rious conditions. For example it is thus 
possible to show one window lighted with 
just ordinary methods, and then along- 
side of it the other window lighted the 
Holophane way. Charles Franck, the 
sales manager of the concern, stated to 
a Dartnell editorial representative that 
as a result of this sales equipment a 
number of sales had been closed which 
otherwise might have been lost. It is an- 
other illustration of the truth of the old 
Chinese saying that what we see is 
twelve times more impressive that what 
we hear. 

Of course, the staging of demonstra- 
ticn rooms is as old as sales manage- 
ment, and nearly every wide awake con- 
cern these days endeavors to dramatize 
the product whenever possible. Indeed, 
some companies have worked out the de- 
tails of demonstration so carefully that 
they even take care of such details as 
not having any clocks on the wall, and 
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otherwise shutting out everything that 
will in any way distract the customer. 
These concerns have also found it wise 
to make the customer comfortable so 
that he will not be too impatient to get 
back to his business. 

S. W. Bowser & Company, Inc., makers 
of self-measuring pumps for oils and 
gasoline, have in their factory at Fort 
Wayne a very complete display room. 
This room serves a triple purpose. It 
makes it easy for the house salesman to 
sell the visiting customer without having 
his attention distracted. And equally as 
important it affords the employees of 
the company an opportunity to see the 
products which they are talking about 
in actual operation. Third, the room is 
used as a training room for new sales- 
men. This training work, we understand 
is in charge of J. D. Gumpper. Mr. Gump- 
per at one time had a retail store, and 
he bought the first kerosene pump and 
tank made by Mr. Bowser. Later he be- 
came a Bowser salesman. “We find,” 
states I. E. Newman, of the company, 
“that this display room with the pumps 
installed and the liquid actually flowing 
has a very marked effect on the sales- 
man. It appeals to their imagination, 
and tends to generate an enthusiasm 
without which no salesman can success- 
fully sell specialties.” 
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Where advertising gets the introduction— 
but personal selling must consummate the sale 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
railroad—a great national 
bank—the largest maker of 
cartons and fibre shipping 
cases—all must make their 
services known and establish 
contacts, but in each instance 
a customer will be secured or 
lost by the personal selling 
done from that point on. 


This is true wherever the 
unit of sale is large. 


The importance of the right 
kind of advertising for such 
commodities and services is 
clear. The proper co-ordina- 
tion of this advertising with 
personal selling effort is no 
less important. 


Every hour saved in turnover 


Shifting %“ of an inch made all the difference 
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parecer! With leading organizations 
eo which have such articles 
or services to sell, we shall 
| be glad to discuss the 
problem further. J. Walter 
Thompson Company, 
244 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Branch 
to i a ey Offices: Chicago, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, London. 
5 2 | = =) 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
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An Experience Selling Private Brands 


By Jess H. Wilson 


One of the most significant tendencies found in the merchandising field today is the drift of 
jobbers away from private brands, and a right about face policy so far as handling nationally 
advertised products is concerned. Some of the reasons for this changed attitude were set forth 
by Mr. Stix, of the Seeman Brothers Co., in last month’s issue. This is a story of another jobber 


who saw the light. 


War, when pickins were hard and 

the process of making a sale was 
arduous, and the lapse of time between 
“decorations on the dotted line” was suf- 
ficiently far apart to make this perform- 
ance a source of deep satisfaction to the 
salesman, I became sales manager of a 
jobbing concern. It is a matter of rec- 
ord that I wore this jewel of a title with 
the same eclat some folks wear yallow 
spats and tote a cane, so that the stage 
was all set for the enactment of the age- 
old comedy of “pride going before.” 

We manufactured a line of our own 
that competed with many of the stand- 
ard brands which we sold in the perform- 
ance of our jobbing function. The quality 
of our line was really very good and 
some of the packages were attractive, 
but the appearance of the majority made 
a good background for “packages that 
stand out.” 

Knowing the profit-per-sale that was 
made on our line and comparing it with 
the smaller profit-per-sale made on the 
standard lines we carried, and having 
literally to fight for every dollar’s worth 
of business we got, it was easy for us to 
figure the profit we could make on the 
same volume on our “own goods,” and 
become unduly enthusiastic, little dream- 
ing that the principle of “turnover” is as 
applicable to a manufacturing business 
as to a retail store. 


Bre “befoh de wah,” the Great 


The Postman Groaned Under the Load 


The logical thing to do, it seemed to 
us, was to enthuse our salesmen over 
our “own goods.” This we did according 
to Hoyle. Special sales talks were fig- 
ured out, extra commissions were paid on 
sales of “own goods,” and bulletins mail- 
ed to our men fairly dripping with ver- 
bal massage and playing up the sales- 
men who were successful in selling “own 
goods.” The postman groaned under the 
weight of the “direct mail” assaults 
which we sent to the trade. 

And what was the result? Perhaps if 
it had been a rising market the results 
would have been different and we would 
never have learned the truth a stationary 
market taught us. As our “own goods” 
sales inzreased in volume, our sales on 
our standard jobbing lines decreased 
more than “own goods” increased, and 
our salesmen’s cost to sell increased. At 
first this increased cost did not worry us, 
for we figured we had more profit on 
each sale, yet it became alarming, and 
when our competitors began to do good 
business in our own back yard, territory 
sacred as our private territory, we sat 
up and took action. 

The only way to hurt a business man, 
the only way to sow in his mind doubt 
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as to his sales manager, is through the 
medium of his pocket book, and when 
our pocket book began to lose its bulge, 
we began to imagine that after all there 
was something wrong with our “Peer- 
less” sales manager. After pointed con- 
versations with the Man who Signed the 
Pay Checks, the self acknowledged 
“Peerless” Sales Skipper deserted the 
dignity of his big flat topped desk, pack- 
ed a sample case and hit the road, the 
very same road he had so confidently 
deserted for good several months before. 

It needed no analysis of psychological 
sharks to tell us what was wrong, no 
sales engineer to interpret the “hand- 
writing on the wall,” for it was plainly 
written that we had become competitors 


of our bread and meat and were hand-. 


ing our jobbing business over to our 
competitors on a silver platter, much to 
their profit and enjoyment. Our sales- 
men had their eyes on the ball and were 
doing a good job of selling own goods, 
but in the selling thereof, they were 
compelled to regard the standard goods 
as competitors and lost sight of the job- 
bing service we were equipped to per- 
form, consequently the gate was left 
open for competitors’ salesmen to capi- 
talize the fact that we were so busy 
pushing our own line of “imitations” that 
we could not perform the service our 
customers needed. Of course, it was not 
the salesmen’s fault, as they merely re- 
flected the attitude of the sales manager. 


The Boss Knew His Competitors 


We did not know what a conference 
was in those days. Talk was at a dis- 
count and action was what was craved. 
We had no sassy “private secretaries” 
to shoo away lesser mentalities from the 
den of the Chief Mogul, so when the 
Sales Manager came back to the office in 
a chastened state of mind, with “peer- 
less” carefully stowed away in cotton 
and moth balls for future use, he and the 
Man who Signed the Pay Checks talked 
over the situation sitting on a packing 
box in the shipping room. 

This Man who Signed the Pay Checks 
had built up his business from a humble 
beginning. We who were working for 
him of course could not figure out how 
he did it, for each of us would privately 
acknowledge one to another that we had 
him beat a hundred ways, and if we ever 
got a streak of luck like his, well, just 
watch our smoke. But the Boss had no 
illusions about Competitors; he knew 
they were not philanthropically inclined 
but were after every dollar’s worth of 
his business they could get, so in this 
talk the Sales Manager got a glimpse of 
the “maternal possessive” spirit that is 
present in the man who builds his busi- 
ness up from a small beginning. 
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What was the result of our packing 
box talk? First, we took up each pack- 
age in our line and spared no expense to 
improve the quality and to “dress” each 
package so that the outside appearance 
was an accurate index of the quality in- 
side—we aimed to give each item an 
individuality that would stand out favor- 
ably when alongside of the then standard 
items in the field. Then, we had built 
special sample cases, cases that had 
handsome velvet linings and displayed 
each article as effectively as a jeweler 
shows his choicest gems. 


Then, we went over the standard items 
we carried and selected the leading sell- 
ers that were staples in our field, figured 
out how much we could sell if we pushed 
them, added some more for good meas- 
ure so we would have to work hard, and 
approached these manufacturers for “co- 
operation” to help us put over a special 
drive and during this drive agreeing to 
sell the quality we had fixed, taking up 
these various lines in rotation. The man- 
ufacturers came through handsomely. 


With the stage all set, we invited our 
salesmen to listen to us; no “convention 
assembled” stuff or other trimmings of 
prosperity, but a heart-to-heart talk with 
each man, punctured at eating time with 
a four-bit meal at the “Italian joint” 
around the corner. Each man was “sold” 
on the necessity of calling on each and 
every customer, making a special drive 
on the standard article we were pushing, 
and then after the “opener” was sold, to 
sell the buyer every bit of the standard 
goods he could use until the salesman’s 
next call. Then, and only then, the hand- 
some sample case of “own goods” was to 
be opened and our line of “own goods” 
were to be sold on their merit. 


It Worked Like a Charm 


Of course, it worked like a charm. Our 
volume increased; it exceeded our fond- 
est expectations, and our cost to sell de- 
clined; at the same time, a_ steady, 
healthy natural growth began to mani- 
fest itself in the demand for our “own 
goods,” until today that line of “own 
goods” has become a standard in that 
field, 

As to the competitors, well, the hit 
dawg always hollers; and when competi- 
tors’ salesmen began to find their cus- 
tomers, “loaded up” and the buyer ali- 
bied their sudden switch by explaining 
that they “bought to better advantage,” 
these salesmen explained the fact fully 
and completely in their “daily reports.” 
Delegations of our competitors waited 
on us and we were assailed in “convention 
assembled” as price-cutters, and we could 
not defend ourselves, for we would have 
shown our hand and lost our advantage. 
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Four Markets for Less 


Milwaukee, aside from being the financial and industrial 
focus of Wisconsin, practically is four cities in one. Retail 


Ky trading is done in four independent shopping centers. Each 
| ‘A of these districts is a city within itself. Each has its own | 
nh large up-to-date stores in all lines. 


The business transacted in these independent centers runs into 
IN millions of dollars annually. Thousands of transient buyers come 
from suburban and rural districts daily to trade in these centers. 


iA Some idea of the size and importance of these shopping areas can 
Ir be seen in the fact that one concern, operating department stores 


eo 


in the three primary districts only, not in the downtown shopping 
4) area, used well over two million lines of advertising during 1921 
2NE in Milwauke newspapers. Of this amount, The Journal printed 
nt? 228,417 lines more than any other Milwaukee newspaper. 


Here is a city of half-a-million population where purchases total 
up to an average of more than nine million dollars a day. Here is 
the metropolis of a prosperous state of over two-and-a-half million 
f population. And here is the dominant medium of this territory— 
a newspaper that reaches directly 4 out of every 5 English-speak- 
3 ing homes in Milwaukee and penetrates to every corner of Wiscon- 
sin, as well as to that part of Upper Michigan, with its 334,178 
) population, covered by Milwaukee jobbers. 


Nj The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRS'T—by Merit 


Harry J. Grant, Pub. R. A. Turnouist, Adv. Mer. 
OMARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
NEW YORK Special Representatives CHICAGO 
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4 "Than the Cost of One | 
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Here are four cities in one, covered by one newspaper at one cost. | 
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Cian You Use Some 
“Go-Getter Salesmen? 


The Employers Service Department of the National 
Salesmen’s Training Association is regularly supplying 
salesmen to wholesalers, manufacturers and jobbers all 
over the United States and Canada. 


Invariably the men we place Sales Managers in 
touch with are hired—and quickly demonstrate that the 
salesman with training has a big advantage over the 
man who relies on his native ability. 


It takes a certain amount of ambition to force a man 
to sacrifice some of his leisure hours and devote them 
to the study of salesmanship. There is no denying the 
ambitiousness of such men. And these are the men we 
want to place you in touch with whenever you have 
vacancies on your sales force. 


No Charge or Obligation 


We do not make any charge for this service, either 
to you or to our Members. Nor are you obliged to hire 
the men we recommend. But you can rest assured that 
they have satisfied us that they are the right type of men 
to handle your particular proposition. 


The reports we continually receive from Sales Man- 
agers regarding the splendid results they are securing 
through this free service entitles us to call N. S. T. A. 
members “go-getters.” They took up the study of sales: 
manship to increase their efficiency as salesmen and the 
result of their training is reflected in a tangible way. 
They are producers. 


If you need one man or twenty just write and let us 


know. Write in confidence and rest assured of our 
earnest co-operation. 


Address Employer's Service Department 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
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53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
240 
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Do We Take Ourselves Too Seriously? 


How One Concern Awoke to the Fact That It 
Was Not Nearly So Well Known as It Thought 


T the golf club he is rated as a 
Class A player. He turns in a 


score running from 80 to 85 and 
yet it would be hard to find a man more 
accomplished in the art of self-efface- 
ment, or more ready to get help in im- 
proving every department of his game. 
In his business he is unknowingly the 
exact opposite — not as regards himself 
but as regards the business. You may 
regard that as a virtue, but let us see. 

Not long ago he told me with much 
self-satisfaction that his product had dis- 
tribution in every city and town in every 
part of the Union. Sure enough, he was 
right in a sense but I travelled several 
states and learned the names of more of 
his competitors than I ever suspected to 
exist. Nowhere did I find a real stock of 
his product or more than luke warm 
words of praise for it. 

This man has on the books of his con- 
cern over twenty-thousand accounts and 
yet I doubt if he has developed the po- 
tential sales in each outlet to 5 per cent 
of the possibilities. He sits at his desk 
where the mail—the selected mail—is 
put by his assistants. In a few stores 
his line is all-important and he gets from 
such sources letiers rich in nutriment to 
the egotistical side of the business per- 
sonality. In 98 per cent of the stores his 
line is too unimportant to cause the writ- 
ing of any letter suitable to be selected 
by assistants as worthy of his attention. 

His desk gets only the sifted and list- 
graded mail. His large number of outlets 
saves him from the utter ruin that his 
business personality is risking because 
of a ludicrous case of a man taking his 
business seriously in the small sense of 
seeing only the “I” side of two per cent 
of the whole. 

The president of a rather large con- 
cern lived in a neighborhood where the 
head clerk in one store left to open a 
competing store on the opposite corner. 
A price war resulted which my friend 
observed with keen interest. _He saw 
prices slashed to a point where he knew 
that these dealers were taking severe 


He Hounded the Advertising Department 
to Distraction 
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By Gillmore Post 


losses in profit in the waging of their 
battle. The “I” side of his business na- 
ture related the situation to his own 
problem. His concern manufactured an 
article by machine that is usually made 
by hand and naturally his appeal is one 
of price. He has hounded his advertis- 
ing department to the point of distrac- 
tion in admonishing them never to say 


€neeus. 


He Can Paint Word Pictures that Look 
Mighty Good to the Buyer 


anything in their dealer advertising that 
would by any remote possibility suggest 
a price war to the mind of some competi- 
tion of their local dealer. He sells to one 
man in a town but his line has some com- 
petition. 


He has often told me that since his 
firm became a big national institution 
that he had to be very cautious in his 
publicity lest he uproot the very foun- 
dation on which he built his success. He 
thinks his product is well known and it 
isn’t in the broad sense that he feels its 
importance in the land. 


I can imagine his telling his adver- 
tising man about the grave dangers of 
expressing the price thought in any man- 
ner which resembles being straightfor- 
ward. And what a pity it is that his ad- 
vertising man is restricted from saying 
things in his copy that would produce 
greater sales for the retailers. 


As an interesting experiment I went 
into one town where there are five deal- 
ers in his line of business. Going first to 
the four stores where the line was not 
carried I asked them where it might be 
found. Not a dealer had ever heard of 
it nor was he interested in lines selling 
at a price. Yet in ten years over fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of my friend’s 
product has been sold in this small town 
by the fifth dealer—who hardly can be 
said to “sell” it. It is sold almost sur- 
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reptitiously, although not intentionally 
so, as far the dealer is concerned. 

What a pity that this man’s personal 
observation of a cut price war in his 
neighborhood is taken so seriously as re- 
flecting the attitude and practices of 
dealers in general. My experience is that 
in the main dealers pay very little at- 
tention to competition prices on mer- 
chandise not universally known and 
branded. These articles are few and sun- 
dry, as compared with a dealer’s entire 
stock. It is another case of a man living 
too much in his own light and allowing 
an egregious growth of vertical pro- 
nouns to flourish in the shadows. 

There is one type of man who deserves 
a chapter in “The Mirrors of Salesman- 
agement” if that book is ever written. I 
hardly know how to picture him. He 
knows how his work should be conducted 
and yet is completely satisfied with an 
outward manifestation of its being done, 
when as a matter of hard fact all that 


-is being actually accomplished is going 


through the motions of accomplishment. 

As an instance of this, one sales man- 
ager conceived the idea that his sales- 
men should report certain things to him 
that would be helpful in co-operating 
with the dealer. After getting these re- 
ports it was his idea to render special 
advertising service to the trade designed 
to be helpful in moving merchandise off 
the shelves. He drew up his plan, sub- 
mitted it to sixteen or seventeen of his 
sales force for their reaction. The idea 
was a brilliant one and was received with 
something approximating acclaim by the 
men. 

Approbation of the use seemed enough 
in this man’s case to feel his insatiable 
appetite for personal aggrandizement. It 
is no small wonder that this type takes 
his concern and its product too seriously. 
When he takes trips with his salesmen 
his calls are the subject of much amus- 
ing comment for several months follow- 
ing. He is so filled with the importance 


His Answer Was Most Original— 
“Not Interested” 
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of his line that he can paint a word pic- 
ture of the sales possibilities which 
would make a listener feel that the one 
road to wealth for the retailer lay in the 
pushing of that particular line. As a 
matter of fact the best dealer in the 
trade nets less than five hundreds dollars 
a year as the result of his sales of this 
man’s product. 

From his end it is big, from the deal- 
er’s end it is small and yet it never oc- 
curs to this man to take an angle that 
even pretends to appear sane to the in- 
dividual dealer. 

Simply another case of a man being 
so self centered as to defeat his own 
ends. In this as in many cases the need 
is for the ability to see business in its 
proper perspective and to leave the per- 
sonality out of the picture. 

This is a point of distinction perhaps 
rather finely drawn. A man must inject 
his personality into his work as a matter 
of impetus and at the same time with- 
draw it that he may act as an impartial 


judge of the activities of his own person- 
ality. 

No business may be said to live up to 
its potentialities and certainly if it is 
shackled with the limitations of a char- 
acter dominated by narrow vision ‘and 
conceit of the individualist, its growth 
is sure to fall far short of its possibil- 
ities. 

To men who suspect in themselves the 
tendency to be so close to their business 
as to distort the real picture I pass along 
the advice of a hardened merchandiser 
who says “If you want the bumps of 
self-satisfaction knocked off effectively 
and quickly, take a short trip incognito 
and just ask questions about your own 
outfit. Ask them in the stores, of clerks 
and of consumers; talk with competitors’ 
salesmen and competitors’ customers. 

The man who cultivates the four walls 
of his office and takes himself too serious- 
ly is in a fair way to contract a disease 
which might for lack of a better expres- 
sion be called business tuberculosis. 


The part that Art plays in the 


marketing of merchandise 


How we of the D. A. C. Discard Fancy Frills and Fur- 
belows, and Make the Picture Tell a Real Sales Story 


“*TAHAT ART is greatest,’’ said Ruskin, 

“which best interprets an idea.” And 

in this business of putting ideas—commercial 

ideas — on paper, the palette is indeed the 
right bower of the pen. 

We of The Direct Advertising Corporation realize 


full well the power of art. 


We have apportioned to 


Our new book, Stepping 
Stones to Sales Success, 
deals with tested plans and 
proved methods of Direct 
Advertising. It will be sent 
gratis to interested execu- 
tives. To others the price 
is $1 00 per copy postpaid. 


it an important place in the marketing of merchan- 
dise. But we are not content with mere ‘‘pretty 
pictures.’"” We demand advertising illustrations. 
Our Art Department is under the direction of a man 
who has the merchandising idea. Artists of the highest 
calibre work not only with an eye to mechanical 
possibilities and limitations, but with a thought of 
producing pictures that will se// the goods. 


To sell the goods! That is the paramount purpose 
which actuates every department of the D. A. é We 
are in business to build business for you; to help you 
find the shortest, most resultful road to market. 


We shall welcome an opportunity to tell you more 
about our organization and the work we are doing in 
Direct Advertising. We have no salesmen or solicit- 
ors, but a word from you will bring a capable mer- 
chandising man to discuss your plans and problems, 
and carry to our Advisory Board a clear conception 
of just what you wish to accomplish. Or, if you 
prefer, dictate a letter giving us this preliminary in- 
formation. Your action in either case, places you 
under no obligation. 


THE DIRECT ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


BurTON BIGELOw, President 


MAXWELL DROKE, Vice-President 


548-A North Capitol Avenue 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


S. F. McCann, Secretary 
B. G. SALTZGABER, Treasurer 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Opportunity for U. S. 
Business in South 
America 


“A promising sunrise glow of ‘better 
times’ is tinging the Latin-American 
trade horizon. Most of the countries of 
this region have passed through the dark 
period of liquidation and are facing the 
‘breaking day’ of business revival with re- 
newed confidence,” declared Dr. Julius 
Klein, Director of the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce, in a speech 
before the Erie Chamber of Commerce. 

Latin-America will from now on pre- 
sent a steadily developing market for 
American products; significant evidence 
of its growing importance to us is found 
in the fact that our trade with that re- 
gion today (1921) represents 18% of our 
total trade with the world, against 13% 
in the fiscal year 1913-14. Exports to 
Latin-America from the United States 
during the calendar year 1921, amounted 
to over $800,000,000, a gain of 165% over 
the last normal pre-war year. 

“This is certainly a striking example 
of the ability of America to.hold its 
own,” Dr. Klein declared, “especially in 
view of the fact that this increase has 
been achieved in the face of extremely 
unfavorable exchange rates, complicated 
by world wide depression and after fully 
two years have elapsed in which our old 
commercial rivals, the English, the Ger- 
man, and the French manufacturers have 
had time to enter into active competition 
against us. It means,” the Director assert- 
ed, “that in spite of a few noisy com- 
plaints our Latin-American friends have 
learned to appreciate American quality 
and service, and that our business men 
have likewise learned that quality and 
service are the keys to commercial suc- 
cess the world over. 


“The importance of the Latin-American 
markets in the eyes of official America is 
clearly indicated,” said Dr. Klein, “by the 
recent action of Congress in recommend- 
ing a 70% increase in the Commerce 
Department’s appropriation for trade 
promotion workin that part of the world.” 
He said that the Sub-Committee of the 
House of Representatives, of which Con- 
gressman Shreve of Pennsylvania is 
Chairman, took this important step be- 
cause the Department of Commerce is 
now receiving inquiries from American 
business men regarding Latin-American 
markets to the extent of over 600 a week, 
ranging in character from questions on 
new Latin-American tariff rates to in- 
vestment openings, from bankruptcy 
laws to freight charges and market con- 
ditions. 

Referring to the subject of competi- 
tion, the speaker dealt with the scare- 
head announcements of overwhelming 
German success in the markets of our 
southern neighbors. He denied emphatic- 
ally that Germany had even begun to 
reconquer these markets, much less drive 
American salesmen into the sea with 
prohibitively low price quotations. 


Fairest gems lie 
proverb. 


deepest. — Italian 
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rass Tactics 
will win in 1922 


RASS TACTICS in selling are ‘applied brass tacks.’’ Specifically, as directed to 
conditions today, Brass TACTICS call for discrimination in favor of markets 


‘il 


bad | 
” 4 
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FULL pageymessage of the Holland 

Furnace Company inThe Indianapolis 
News brought in fifty prospeéts which 
resulted in taventy-three actual sales in four 
days. Large-unit space was used in order 
to make large-unit sales quickly. Direét, 
tangiable results were expected of this 
advertising. Use of The Indianapolis 
News exclusively, insured them. 


| Golden S nl 


wane 
| HE secret for blending the flavor of 
Golden Sun is priceless. Yet you get 
| this delicious taste and wholesome purity 
for less than a cent a cup. To the last 
grain in the air-sealed container and the 
last drop in the cup, it is fresh and de- 
lightful 


Tae Sontene Spice Commer Totten shen 


OLDEN Sun Coffee was 

introduced to the Indianapolis 
Radius eight months ago. Adequate 
sales work supported by newspaper 
advertising has made it third in 
sales as well as in distribution. 
Indianapolis is one place where 
intensive selling with advertising 
support in The News will bring 
results mow. 


which can be made to produce profitably. The Indianapolis Radius, covered by 
The Indianapolis News, is one such market, as the following cases indicate: 


danger in an 
oily skin 


Ly ene steam has the bebe: of -omtummally guttoag she anal sine 
ow annot begrn tam seen corre! (hn “omits 


Se ae 0 a) ab we 
therwumhir sieeve wth oc apward and satward 


Bimer Boor ware wate: thee wah oobi the 
mete beter 
Uf pocstbie, rab your face far shiney os 
=e at | 
Gat « xin of © today, at ane drag store or aie a 
tate ore ns me ee vet tre staneat (omg ht A i 
Ceat cake of Condary's oll last for + mouth or cin oocks of | 
he ircsimem, ami for om, a he hadeow | 
Jorgen Co, Cinetened, New York and Penh, Oneaste. | 
| 
a eee | 
; laa 
ih J 
DRUG produét with an aéctua 
100% distribution in Indianapol! 


i 
Better than that! By actual check there 
are three soaps— Woodbury, Cuticura 


and Resinol—found in every Indian 
apolis drug store. But the point for 
the sales manager is that each has beet 


advertised consistently, vear-ir 
year-out, in The Indianapolis News. 


The Merchandising Department of The Indianapolis News knows 
accurately what has been accomplished by advertisers in the Indianapolis 
Radius and what can be accomplished by directed selling effort sup- 
ported by Indianapolis News advertising. Its service is at your disposal. 


‘The Indianapolis News 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
The Tower Building 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
150 Nassau Street 


USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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- Practically 7,000,000 | 
- 6,813,550—or an averag 


four families in the en 
read regularly the H 


The figures given above do not include the circulation of Nash’s Magazine (Lo 
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Here is a list of the Hearst Publications with the latest A. B. 


Sunday Morning 

The New York American 1,087,495 The New York American 333,869 Ne 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 737,722 Chicago Herald and Examiner 358,217 Ch 
The Boston Sunday Advertiser 422.184 The San Francisco Examiner 148141 Th 
The San Francisco Examiner 294,660 The Los Angeles Examiner 124,924 a 
The Los Angeles Examiner 252,132 Boston Advertiser (Tabloid) 60,044 Th 
The Washington Times 110,574 Seattle Post-Intelligencer 54,520 pp, 
Atlanta Sunday American 108,085 oan a : 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 102,053 The American Weekly (a part of the Sunday news- * 
The Milwaukee Telegram 99,717 papers ) total circulation 3,214,572, which is not figured | , 

Total 3,214,572 Total 1,079,715 


set eae = suman Ame 


More than Three Million families read 1] 
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) Homes—to be exact 
age of one out of every 
ntire United States— 
Hearst Publications 


zine (London), which has the largest high-priced circulation in all England 


cements OIE a CRON sa at antag ava seen AUR Eee sics 
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tA. B. C. or Publishers’ Statements of Net Paid Circulation 


Evening Magazines 
69 New York Evening Journal 633,083 * Cosmopolitan 1,000,273 
47 . r + . a a € ar 7 * . ‘i - _ 
17 Chicago Evening American 395,427 Good Housekeeping 724.731 
4] The Boston American 258,751 
. ° _ ‘ 210+? Ne od ‘ O(\7 «> 
i The Detroit Times 75,183 Hearst’s International 307 831 
The Washington Times 66,070 Harper’s Bazar 100,000 
be The Wisconsin News 58,776 . ' 
() X oe MoToR 38,142 
. The Atlanta Georgian 50,394 : on 
MoToR BoatinG 19,321 
*The Home Journal, just started, sells for 5 cents (a part of Orchard & Farm 46.236 
the Saturday issue). New York, 808,329—Chicago, 501,523 ‘ 
Gross figures—not used in totals. Nash’s Magazine (London) 251,067 
1) Total 1,537,684 Total 2,487,601 
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ad The American Weekly each Sunday 
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Why I Favor Sales Contests 


A Salesman Gives His Views on— 
‘‘Do Contests Pay ?’’ 


By John XC. Garth 


HAT gentleman who writes in a 

; recent issue of Sales Management 

against contests reminds me of the 
man who is paying a big alimony. He 
will tell you that marriage is all wrong, 
unsuccessful and that women are not to 
be trusted. All of which we know is 
wrong. 

I am not saying that all contests are 
successful any more than all marriages 
are successful, but I will say that contests 
made a salesman out of me, and im- 
proved my value to the firm just about as 


much as a good wife will improve the 
average man and bring out the best that’s 
in him. 

Five years ago when I started to work 
with my present firm I was one of two 
city salesmen on the force of a small 
specialty manufacturer in Chicago. Since 
that time the force has increased to six 
men. 

When I started there was not a sign 
of co-operation among the men. We had 
the whole town between us, and worked 
entirely independent of each other. Oc- 


advertisting drive. 


‘A complete 
service— 
‘from the 
idea to the 
mail sack.’ ”’ 


How The USL 


@ The USL Battery, made at Niagara Falls, 


N. Y., is well known to every autoist. 
They put over a direct mail campaign in 
1921 that sold batteries and secured new 
distributors and service stations in a 
tremendously successful way. 


@ This organization had the privilege of co- 
operating with this firm in planning, pre- 
paring, printing and mailing this campaign 
of smashing broadsides and other pieces 
that made up this highly successful direct 


@ The story of this campaign was told in 
an interesting article that appeared in 


Printers’ Ink, December 29, 1921. 


q A reprint of the story of this campaign 
will be sent to sales executives upon re- 
quest on their letterheads. 


Buckley, Dement G Co. 


Direct Advertising= 
Merchandising=Counsel 
1308 Jackson Blvd.=Chicago 


Put [t Over 


_|| 
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casionally we met at the sales manager’s 
desk and exchanged greetings or knocked 
the house, kicked at increased prices, and 
panned the sales manager. We were 
regular salesmen in that we had little of 
the viewpoint of the house. 


The sales manager tried at times to pit 
us against each other, but we never knew 
what the others were selling. At times 
we were permitted to see an unusually 
large order taken by the other fellow. 
The sales manager occasionally went out 
ard closed up a big prospect and then 
gloated over it for a month. 


Finally the sales manager quit to keep 
from getting fired. The new fellow was 
a beardless kid who had been called in 
from some rural district. The first thing 
he did was to let us know that selling 
effort as well as charity begins at home. 


He engaged two new salesmen making 
four in Chicago. He bought a big black- 
board and at the end of each day posted 
up each man’s sales. 


I confess I felt like quitting when at 
the end of the third day I was forced to 
see my record posted up with nothing but 
goose eggs in the space for “Today’s 
Sales.” The fourth day I determined to 
lick those new men to a frazzle. I put in 
the hardest day’s work I ever went 
through. When quitting time came I 
topped the board and held my leadership 
for more than two weeks before any of 
them caught up with me. 

The funny part of it was that I did 
nothing unusual. I didn’t discover any 
brand new method of mesmerism that 
landed orders by the wholesale. And I 
confess I did not work a great deal 
harder than I had been for the past sev- 
eral years. BUT I DID PUT MORE 
THOUGHT INTO MY WORK. I made 
every call with the sole intention of get- 
ting an order. Instead of making a lot 
of wildcat chases I concentrated on a 
small territory, worked systematically 
and carefully. I had been in the habit 
of passing up much business because it 
could not be secured on the first call. I 
found that others were getting this busi- 
ness because they worked with a regular 
plan and had special selling talks, and 
interesting facts that pertained to each 
line of business they called on. 

Before the bulletin board went up we 
half doubted the sales reported verbally 
to us by the sales manager. When he 
told me that one of the other men had 
just closed a $750 order I was inclined 
to doubt it, because I hadn’t closed an 
order of this size in three or four months. 
A week or so later when he told one of 
the other salesmen that I had sold some 
item that had been proven a slow seller 
he aiso doubted it because he had not 
sold any for several months. 

The bulletin board eliminated all doubt. 
When we saw our own records up just 
as we turned them in we knew that the 
other man’s records were posted just as 
accurately. 

There were no prizes offered regularly. 
Occasionally the men bet a new hat, or 
a box of cigars on a day’s business, or 
that they would sell a certain amount of 
a certain item. 

Man alive, that fellow who wants to 
tuke competition out of selling, and elim- 
inate contests must possess veins that 
circulate pure ice water. 
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How I Picked an Advertising Agent 


By a National Sales Manager 


In these days when most of us are wrestling with the problem of carrying out an arbitrary 
command to cut selling costs, and cut them quickly, we can’t afford to overlook any bets. Pos- 
sibly you are perfectly well satisfied with your present advertising agency connection. You 


may feel quite positive that no increased efficiency could be secured by a change. 


Yet more 


than one concern report that they are checking up very carefully in this direction, and one 
concern at least has advised us that by changing agencies they have been able to not only cut 
their appropriation materially but are getting better results to boot. 


DON’T pretend to be “an advertis- 

ing man.” All such things as mil- 

lines, combination plates, ben days, 
and short rates, mean nothing to me. 
They’re just words that I run across oc- 
casionally when I’m O.K.ing bills. I 
leave them to my advertising manager, 
who is paid to know the “how” of carry- 
ing out my selling plan through the 
printed word. 

But I am interested in selling, and in 
our organization advertising is classed 
—and properly I think—as a part of sell- 
ing. 

So the question of choosing an adver- 
tising agency has been put to me sev- 
eral times during the ten years that I 
have held the position of sales manager. 
When we first decided to advertise I 
hired a young fellow as my advertising 
manager. 

Before he got really settled in his chair 
he hopped up and said that we would 
have to get an advertising agency. That 
sounded reasonable, but as I don’t fol- 
low doings in advertising circles very 
closely, | knew nothing about the various 
agencies, and I asked for his opinion. 

“Well, the Brown-Smith people look 
the best to me. They handle the So and 
So account, and I know their bunch 
pretty well. Damn fine fellows, all of 
them.” 


He Admitted He Was the Best 


So I had one of their men come over. 
He admitted that they were the best, 
and proved it by showing me a lot of 
pretty things they were doing in the 
magazines. 

I took them on, and I will say this for 
them: they tried hard, and they did make 
some really beautiful ads that combined 
all the knowledge that the Greeks hand- 
ed down about classic forms and propor- 
tions, with exquisite word pictures that 
rivaled the love scenes in “Romeo and 
Juliet.” But the devil of it was that our 
sales didn’t increase, and my president 
began to feel that advertising was a 
fluffy luxury that we couldn’t afford. 
Said that instead of handing out money 
that never came back, to advertising 
agents and publishers, he’d rather take 
the same money and put it into a Rolls- 
Royce for himself. 

Well, it was up to me to produce some 
proof that advertising could be an invest- 
ment instead of an expense, and I began 
a quiet little investigation of our adver- 
tising agency and found that there 
wasn’t a single man in the organization 
who had ever sold goods on the road or 
behind a counter. And all their talk about 
“beautiful finish, low cost, and high qual- 
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ity” was falling flat on our dealers and 
customers. 

I decided that if advertising was going 
to help me I would have to find an agency 
that could snuggle right up to my sales 
problems and build an advertisement 
that met these problems. I'll try to sum- 
marize some of the things that I thought 
an advertising agent ought to supply: 


1. The “outside viewpoint.” Any agent 
could do this to some extent. 

2. Copy and art. Here again every agent 
functioned with some degree of suc- 
cess. 

3. Knowledge of media. In my investi- 
gation I found that some agents did 
not play fair with their clients in rec- 
ommending publications, as they were 
swayed by personal friendships, large 
discounts and the like. 

4. Merchandising ideas, one of the 
agency’s most important functions, to 
my mifid, and one that depends on cer- 
tain other things, mentioned below. 


5. Knowledge of trade conditions. 


6. Information as to who are the natural 
distributors, and how they should be 
reached. 


7. Information as to the capacity of the 
market to absorb my article. 

8. Assistance in showing and helping my 
salesmen to make the best use of the 
advertising. 

9. Ways and means of getting our re- 

tailers and jobbers enthused over the 

advertising. 


Must Be More Than Mere Copy Writers 


I don’t mean to imply that I expect an 
advertising agency to create all of those 
things, but I do want their men to have 
an understanding of these fundamental 
merchandising problems so that I can 
confer with them, and at least get them 
to check up on my own ideas on the sub- 
ject and tell me whether they are sound 
and workable. 

What’s the use of having an advertis- 
ing campaign if it isn’t marketable? I 
figure that the value of any advertise- 
ment is half in its effect upon consum- 
ers, and half the way it is merchandised 
to dealers. For example, there ought to 
be a very definite connection, whenever 
possible, between the magazine or news- 
paper advertising, and the dealer’s win- 
dow. If the window fixture bears some 
definite relation to the advertisement, 
then the dealer gets a double “hook,” 
and you have the hook on him if the fix- 
ture is reproduced in the ad with some 
such slogan as, “Look for this display in 


~ $?? 


dealers’ windows! 
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One thing I noticed in talking to. rep- 
resentatives of advertising agencies is 
the inclination to play up one or two big 
stars in the organization. I turned all 
these agencies down cold, because I don’t 
want to tie up to an agency whose stock 
in trade is likely to vanish overnight. I 
wanted to find an agency whose entire 
organization was able to deliver the 
goods. I have been a sales manager too 
long to put much dependence in star per- 
formers, either salesmen or agencies. I 
want to do business with average men 
like myself. You know the old verse that 
runs: 


“The man who wins is an average man, 
Not built on any particular plan, 
Not blessed with any particular luck, 
But earnest and steady and full of 
pluck.” 


Another agency which I was almost 
tempted to tie up with lost out because 
the representative they sent to interview 
me insisted on telling me—in the strict- 
est confidence, of course—about the fail- 
ures that other agencies had made of 
certain campaigns. It has always been 
the policy of our company to refrain 
from knocking competitors in any way. 
Naturally I wouldn’t feel just right about 
picking an agent whose standards were 
not at least equal to ours. 


The One We Finally Picked 


After a few more false starts I fin- 
ally. found an agency able to combine 
business-building ideas with attractive 
art and copy, and we have worked to- 
gether very satisfactorily for several 
months. I know that this agency isn’t the 
only one, by any means, that understands 
merchandising, but I do know from talk- 
ing with other sales managers, that they 
are hard to find. For some strange rea- 
son most of them don’t seem to believe 
in advertising—except when it comes to 
spending the other fellow’s money. If 
my agency, for example, had really be- 
lieved in advertising, I would have hook- 
ed up with them long before I did, for 
I was in the market for a certain service 
but didn’t know where it could be ob- 
tained. 


I know of any number of concerns that 
ought to advertise to the public, but are 
not doing it simply because they have 
never been approached by advertising 
agents who could impress them with the 
fact that advertising was not some high- 
falutin’ art, but simply a form of selling 
that could dovetail in with the other sell- 
ing efforts to make more sales, at lower 
cost and greater net profit. 
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Section of Ohio Map 


Now That Selling 
Is Harder You 
Need the Help of 


BLUM’S 
COMMERCIAL ATLAS 


It will help you— 

—locate new selling territory 

—pick out the live towns 

—route your men more 
economically 

—find the weak points in your 
territories 

-—make each salesman more 
productive 

Price, Linen paper 


Wall Map of U.S. 


$25.00 


Our wall map shows all towns over 3,000 
throughout the entire United States to- 
ether with railroads and distances. The 
type styles differentiate between the vari- 
ous size towns. This map is particularly 
adapted to the use of salesmanagers, as it 
rives a birds’ eye view of the entire coun- 
y. The size of this map is 84x60 in. 

Our pocket map is designed for the exclu- 

sive use of traveling men and shows the 

followin 

Railroad systems and distances between 
towns. 

It differentiates between main lines and 
branch lines. 

It differentiates, by means of type style, 
between towns of 25,000, 5,000 to 25,000 
and less than 5,000. 

It gives the latest population of each town 
together with a key showing the location 
of the towns. 

It gives the leading commercial hotels and 
hotel rates. 

It classifi the towns—-whether they are 
industrial, agricultural, university, subur- 
ban or mining towns. 


It gives the leading industries of each town 
in the order of their importance. Price 
5c each--at Hotels and Stationers. 


ASK FOR CATALOG F 


BLUM MAP CO. 


7 West 29th Street, New York City 


Aus Trade-Mark and Good-Will 
ae Protection 


Subscribers are invited to submit problems relating to registration of trade mark, label 


infringements, etc. 


If possible, they will be answered in a forthcoming issue. * Address: 


Trade Mark Department, Sales Management Magazine, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 
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Court Mandates as “No Trespassing” 
Signs for Good-Will 

Buffalo, N. Y.—From your knowledge of ap- 
proved practice in sales management circles will 
you kindly inform me whether it is customary to 
publish, for distribution in the trade, copies of 
court decisions that award trade-mark priority 
and good-will recognition? It has occurred to us 
that a mere announcement of the award in our 
favor might be more effective than the verdict in 
full. B. F. Co. 

There is a theoretical advantage in a 
concisely expressed digest over a ful- 
some legal opinion in that it is the more 
quickly read and the more readily com- 
prehended by the layman. However, 
many owners of valuable good-will circu- 
late unabridged copies of court decrees 
in their favor. The National Biscuit 
Company circulates in the trade a cloth- 
bound book that contains the opinions, 
orders, injunctions and decrees that have 
rewarded its long fight to safeguard its 
good-will. And Aunt Jemima Mills Com- 
pany has just published in full, recent 
vindications of its good-will under the 
title: “The Aunt Jemima Trade-mark— 
How the Courts Protect It.” + 


Trade Complications May Be Anticipated 

York, Pa.—We are in a quandry regarding 
what appears to be an impending encroachment 
upon our good-will. A rival house here is plan- 
ning to put out a brand competitive to our leader 
under a trade-mark that while not an _ identical 
copy is, we believe, sufficiently similar in appear- 
ance to deceive many ultimate consumers. But, 
as we understand it, there is necessity to show 
existing confusion in trade and actual damage in 
order to obtain any redress. Is there nothing we 
ean do to nip in the — _this impending assault 
on our good-will?. A. P. 

The predicament of our correspondent 
is a common one and it is unfortunate 
that so many sales interests imagine 
that they must sit with hands folded un- 
til a raid upon established good-will is 
an accomplished fact. It is true that 
when a marketer must rely, for protec- 
tion of his interests, solely upon the 
common law against unfair competition 
there is nothing conclusive he can do un- 
til substitution of goods or some similar 
consequence has occurred and damage 
can be proven. But, in this day and age 
of universal dependence upon _trade- 
marks, copyrighted labels, ete., ete., it is 
seldom necessary for a seller to depend 
solely upon the common law. 

If a clash of trade-marks is involved 
in a duplication of sales effort it is en- 
tirely practicable for the pioneer in the 
field to forestall trouble by taking steps 
to balk a rival the moment the imitative 
trade-mark lifts its head. This is so be- 
cause of a willingness of the Federal 
trade-mark censors to take the intent for 
the deed. At the U.S. Patent Office, proof 
of a likelihood of confusion in trade is 
accepted as just as convincing as testi- 
mony to confusion that has actually oc- 
curred. This same attitude prevails at 
the U. S. Court of Appeals at Washing- 
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ton which is specifically charged with re- 
viewing protested decisions of the Patent 
Office tribunals. Thus an aggrieved firm 
may take action just as soon as a trail- 
ing concern in the same line attempts to 
secure registration for a mark that the 
original user deems to be too close to 
his. An “opposition” or protest may be 
filed at the Patent Office against the is- 
suance of a certificate for the reminis- 
cent mark and if this opposition be sup- 
ported by a showing of probability of 
confusion of goods or confusion of repu- 
tation it will suffice quite as well as proof 
of actual mix-ups. 

Whether a sales interest intends to 
pursue a stitch-in-time policy with re- 
spect to a trade-mark that comes too 
close for comfort or prefers to wait until 
there is outright demonstration of mis- 
chief, there is one precaution that should 
not be neglected by any conserver of 
good-will. The owner of a brand or 
trade name that is worth protecting 
should be on the watch all the while for 
infringing identification marks, imitative 
“dress” of the goods, etc. And the mo- 
ment such an interloper appears, formal 
notice should be served (by registered 
letter or some other medium that attests 
receipt of the communication) upon the 
invader that his intrusion is resented. 
This is only a formality, to be sure, but 
if, at a later date, the controversy gets 
into the courts it will be found to the ad- 
vantage of the first claimant if he can 
show that from the very outset of the 
duplication he gave warning of his rights 
and called upon the newcomer to respect 
them. 


Method of Sale, A Factor in Good-Will 


Detroit, Mich.—Probably you can inform us 
whether, in disposing of cases involving trade- 
marks and good-will, the judges in the U. S. 
courts are likely to take into consideration the 
methods of sale or means of marketing competi- 
tive products? H. & S. 


The question is rather a broad one but 
broadly answered the reply is that meth- 
ods of sale may weigh in an appraisal of 
this kind. This was attested not so long 
ago in the contest between Eli Lilly & 
Co. versus Wm. R. Warner & Co., in- 
volving the use of the trade name “Coco- 
Quinine.” In this case the complainant 
made a preparation that through sales- 
men was submitted to physicians who 
thus came to prescribe it. Then came the 
defendant, employing a different method 
of sale for a similar product but offering 
it at a lower price, with the result that 
pharmacists were induced to buy it and 
use it in lieu of the older product in fill- 
ing prescriptions. The Court in its opin- 
ion analyzed minutely the practices of 
the rival salesmen and held their super- 
iors responsible where their maneuvers 
resulted in substitution. 
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Oklahoman Bldg. 


Let us help your men 
cover Oklahoma properly 


If you have salesmen doing detail work in Oklahoma or plan to 
send a crew into this territory soon, direct them to call first at 
our office for route lists of dealers, guides and other information. 
These selling helps are intended primarily for advertisers, but we 
want you to take advantage of them, whether you are using our 
publications or not. 


Our planned routing saves time and money 


Our Oklahoma City grocers’ route list reduces the time required 
to cover the trade one-half. This means a considerable saving in 
these days of strenuous selling. 


Our “Dealer Introduction” plan, furnished to advertisers who 
want to cultivate the market intensively enough to give us non- 
cancellable contracts, saves time and greatly increases the sales 
volume over ordinary methods. We'll gladly submit an analysis 
of this plan on request, as well as information to back up our 
argument. 


Ask us for these practical market surveys 


Our Research Bureau is constantly engaged in market analysis 
work for manufacturers interested in the Oklahoma market. If 
vou want to know more about the market for Toilet Soap, Laun- 
dry Soap, Washing Compounds, Face Creams, Toilet Prepara- 
tions, Coffee, Lard and Compounds, Automobiles, Washing 
Machines or any other product, let us submit one of these surveys 
for inspection. Or, we will supply you with specific information 
about your product on request. 


"™E OKLAHOMAN @GTIMES 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY 


REPRESENTATIVES: E. KATZ, SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Oklahoma City 
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Business 1s Where Business Is 


Both Coasts Offer Opportunities 


for Intensive Drives for More Sales 


NE of the largest concerns in the 

country has completely changed 

over its selling method in an en- 
deavor to combat the terrific sales costs 
entailed in selling through resident sales- 
men. It has organized a sort of a flying 
squadron of salesmen, and starting in 
Newark, New Jersey, it is taking one 
moderate sized territory after another 
and mopping it up. 

A Pacific Coast fish packer, taking one 
territory at a time and employing a novel 
plan of attack is materially reducing in- 
troductory costs. Resistance on the part 
of wholesale grocers in stocking a new 
brand, placed a drain on the treasury— 
at least until the new plan was launch- 
ed. Not the least of the plan is bold 
newspaper campaigns in the cities slated 
for attack. With this preparation, a fleet 
of loaded motor trucks manned with keen 
specialty salesmen is trained against the 
retail trade. Goods sold one minute are 
delivered the next from a truck at the 
dealer’s curb and paid for. 

No less effective is the plan of a large 
baking powder concern noted for win- 
ning the housewives of the United States 
territory by territory. One of the late 
plans of the company is to send a crew 
of six or more house-to-house demon- 
strators over every district in a territory 
in rotation. A clever demonstrator first 
makes the rounds. Each day a different 
representative follows the same path with 
demonstrations and sales facts so well 
dramatized that an introductory kitchen 
order is booked before the six calls are 
completed. Trade sales in profitable vol- 
ume readily follow. 

Boards of sales strategy which con- 
vene these days whenever sales manag- 
ers get together contain those who will 
consider the above tactics and agree that 
sales plans bent with age can be revital- 
ized, a new twist often does it. With due 
respect for ingenuity in sales attack, 
these same tacticians will insist that 
commercial geography is equally impor- 
tant. In other words, expert opinion and 
experience has it that the sales manager 
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who expects to gain ground these days 
can studiously avoid broad stretches of 
territory and pitch his camp in the cities 
least affected by business depression. 

At the very outset San Francisco 
looms up prominently in market possi- 
bilities. Ranking twelfth in population, 
it boldly steps forward to claim first 
place in per capita wealth with $3374 
per capita. Savings depositors so the 
banks tell us, number 567,119 or more 
than the city has population. If you look 
at it from an industrial standpoint, you 
can count more factory smoke stacks 
than in any other city west of St. Louis. 
As a distributing center it dominates 
one of the richest agricultural districts 
in the country. If diversity in crops 
means stability you can find it in grains, 
potatoes, peaches, plums, prunes, raisins, 
etc., not to mention its mineral resources 
in petroleum. 

Who, besides local manufacturers, will 
you find in San Francisco after business ? 
The chances are you will find the same 
trail blazers you see putting over smash- 
ing selling campaigns in eastern fields. 
Concerns with a reputation for shrewdly 
picking markets such as Lehn & Fink, 
makers of Pebeco tooth paste or Lever 
Bros., makers of Lux soap flakes, who are 
leaving no stone unturned to establish 
their products. Liberal space is being 
used in newspapers to back up the sell- 
ing elforts of salesmen. Other concerns 
like Alfred H. Smith Company of New 
York, distributors of Djer-Kiss toilet 
preparations, are using full newspaper 
pages in color to back up their selling 
campaign, and the DeLong Hook & Eye 
Company of Philadelphia is doing like- 
wise in introducing its “Handy Kit” with 
a plan to popularizing in one package 
six different items of the DeLong line. 

But San Francisco is not the whole of 
California—not if Los Angeles has any- 
thing to say about it. In fact, it has a lot 
to say and a lot to offer. 

Regardless of rivalry between the two 
cities the fact remains that Los Angeles 
has outdistanced most other cities in the 
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United States in growth, gaining over 
100,000 people in one year and now 
claiming a population of 576,673 and the 
trend of travel still in its favor. Aside 
from population statistics, however, there 
are some startling figures for a sales 
manager to think about. One of them 
is that Los Angeles was the one big city 
in the United States to show consistent 
increases in bank clearing every week in 
1921. Building permits which in Janu- 
ary, 1921, were 1,871 jumped to 3,416 in 
January, 1922. Should you base your 
sales quotas on automobile registrations 
it may surprise you to know that Los 
Angeles county has 164,769 automobiles, 
or as a Los Angelean might say with 
pardonable pride, more automobiles than 
any other county in the United States. 
Industrially speaking, Los Angeles is 
climbing. It 1914 the value of its manu- 
factured products was $103,458,000 while 
in 1920 it boasted a figure of $776,652,- 
885. 

Crossing swords with Los Angeles 
buyers these days you will find some fa- 
miliar names. At the present time Los 
Angeles housewives are being taught 
through advertising and salesmen to ask 
for Towle Log Cabin Maple Syrup, 
made in Minneapolis, and Dunbar’s 
Shrimp, packed in New Orleans. Busi- 
ness men are being educated to demand 
Dunn fountain pens made in New York 
or Redipoint pencils made in St; Paul. 
Dealers and jobbers influenced by such 
campaigns are rearranging their stocks 
and aligning themselves with the East- 
ern concerns who think enough of the 
Pacific market to cultivate it. 

Scattered throughout California are 
also a number of towns smaller in size 
but big in measuring sales possibilities. 
One that stands out prominently is Fres- 
no, about midway between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. It boasts a population 
of 45,086 and distributes to eight or more 
surrounding counties. Local statisticians 
report that on an average five thousand 
out-of-town buyers patronize the stores 
of Fresno daily. One fact certain, is that 
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in 1922 they will come to town with 
plenty of pocket money as about the time 
this magazine comes off the press, the 
Sun Maid Raisin Growers, after stamped- 
ing the country to eat more “iron” in 
the form of raisins, are due to make a 
crop payment of $7,000,000 to Fresno 
county farmers. 

All of the sales opportunities are not 
in the Golden State, however. There are 
some stirring tales told about Spokane 
and the surrounding territory in the 
Northwest and the best of it seems to be 
that they ring true. In 1921 when the 
Smiths, Jones and Browns of that sec- 
tion paid their personal income taxes, 
they paid forty per cent more than the 
average for the country as a whole. Ap- 
parently they will have to dig deeper 
this year. 

All gossip to the contrary, there is a 
lot of business being taken out of ter- 
ritories closer to home. Statistical sages 
tell us that the East was the first to feel 
the pinch of business depression and 
should be the first to recover. Sales man- 
agers with a keen edge on their sales 
plans are now working the East and Mid- 
dle West and are being well repaid for 
their trouble. 

In the northwest the “Twin Cities” are 
giving a good account of themselves. 
Minneapolis has staged a remarkable 
come-back if it was ever convalescent. 
If there is a grain of doubt in your mind 
you can satisfy yourself by having the 
Federal Reserve Bank of the Ninth Dis- 
trict inform you that savings deposits of 
four Minneapolis banks in March passed 
the $50,000,000 for the first time in his- 
tory. Only last November the debts of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul banks to the 
Federal Reserve Bank were $75,000,000. 
By March, this year, the influx of cash 
has reduced this to the relatively small 
item of $667,000. As a city Minneapolis 
boasts of a population of 380,582, but as 
a distributing point covers a territory of 
7,000,000 people. Additional evidence of 
stable pay-rolls may be found in the 
civic records that 60% of the people own 
their own homes. Consistent soil produc- 
tion in Minnesota also has made possible 
the boast of the state that 75% of the 
farmers own their own farms. With these 
facts woven into the map of the Min- 
neapolis territory, it is not surprising 
that the per capita wealth of the city is 
$2,076 or that there are 67 automobiles 
to every hundred families. 

Hit or miss methods have no place in 
picking markets and there is ample rea- 
son to believe that those now working 
cities in the Corn Belt are not doing so 
merely for the exercise. Study shows 
that wheat has gained 25 to 35 cents a 
bushel from the low November price. 
Corn is up 15 to 20 cents since the move- 
ment of the new crop. Hogs are return- 
ing good profits at the prices prevailing 
in the past six months for pork and corn. 
Cattle men are reporting good profits on 
their beef shipments and the poultry and 
dairy interests have been in clover for 
some time. Kansas City, the center of 
agricultural affairs is already responding 
to these improving conditions. A fact not 
to be slighted is that Kansas City is the 
distributing point that influences the 
buying habits of a big slice of territory. 
With an eye to the strategics of con- 
troling a distributing center, the Andrew 
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Jergins Company of Cincinnati, makers 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, is waging a 
brisk campaign in behalf of its product. 
At the same time, the Bastian-Morley 
Company of LaPorte, Indiana, is taking 
advantage of the building situation and 
has selected Kansas City as one of the 
points where installations of its hot 
water heating systems can be made with- 
out too much resistance. 

Such sections as these mentioned carry 
all the ear marks of sales opportunities 
and the sales manager who is not bound 
too tightly by factory location, freight 
rates, price or precedent, may do well to 
take them into account when framing his 
plans. Incidentally, some concerns have 
brushed up on theircommercial geography 
and are losing no time in deciding when 
and where to launch their sales attack. 

The Northwestern Yeast Company of 
Chicago, whose Yeast Foam signs were 
tacked on farm fences forty years ago is 
out with a new vitamine tablet in glass 
containers. An aggressive advertising 


and selling campaign is being staged in 
selected cities in the middle west. The 
Beaver Board Companies, of Buffalo, are 
continuing their national advertising, 
but have carefully picked out 150 key 
cities throughout the United States in 
which it is releasing bold campaigns in 
newspapers. The Kabo Corset Company 
has forsaken broad stretches of territory 
and for the first time is reported to be 
concentrating on active selling centers 
where it can mesh the years of its sales 
and advertising plans. 


“Please send us promptly two copies 
of the “Survey of Sales Management 
Practices.” We think this is the best 
book of its kind in existence.” W. M. 
Schiack, Gen. Mgr., Globe Refining Co. 


“We are getting a great deal from 
the Dartnell Service, and find it more 
than helpful.” F. E. Lyford, Jr., Tioga 
Mill & Elevator Co. 


Give Your Salesmen 


More Selling Hours 


‘* two biggest assets which a salesman has are a knowledge of 
your product and a keen appreciation of the value of time. You can 
increase the selling hours of your men from 100 to 300 per cent by 


A Personalized 
Sales Development Campaign 
FIRST—Such a campaign will pick out the live, salable prospects from the 
masses, making it unnecessary for your men to spend hours in unproductive work. 


SECOND—Having found the prospect, it will build confidence; sell good will, 


and start the prospect thinking along the lines of your product or service. 


THIRD—Sales development campaigns introduce new lines; familiarize the 
trade with changes in polices and “sell” them on the value of the dealer co- 
operation you offer. 


FOURTH—Then when the salesman is coming, the personal element of the 
campaign is put to work; if the call is made by a new man, he is introduced; if an 
old-timer is making his regular trade, a home coming atmosphere is created for him. 


YOUR MEN ARE PAID TO SELL 


A SALES DEVELOPMENT CAMPAIGN WILL GIVE YOU 
100 PER CENT EFFICIENCY 


We have proved it pays. Our plans have secured results. The men themselves 
have welcomed the effort. Some have gladly helped pay the bill. 


GET THE FACTS 


Cut down the cost per sale by increasing Selling Efficiency 
LET US HELP YOU 


Also request a four weeks’ demonstrating subscription to the ‘‘AWCarketing 
Service Forum,’’ a real answer to your marketing problems. 


MARKETING SERVICE CORPORATION 
ROBERT E. FAY, Vice-President, ACanaging ‘Direétor 


6 East 41st Street New York 
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A Strange Coincidence 


In next-to-the-last paragraph of a 
letter written me by the Sales Man- 
ager of a Texas concern, he says: 


Sometimes we think we are too close 
to the woods to see the trees. 


And a paragraph in my Booklet 

reads: 
And by this time you will also under- 
stand why business men find it more 
profitable to employ me only when 
needed than mediocre help on full time, 
or to depend upon someone who consid- 
ers it a be-damned duty and who fur- 
thermore is so close to the business that 
he ‘“‘can’t see the forest for the trees.”’ 


Odd, isn’t it? But it wouldn’t be odd 
if it applied also to your case. Any- 
way, you ought to read Booklet E- 
40. It tells how I succeed :in helping 
my Client to a bigger slice of what 
business there is to be had. 


Name? And address? 


Couedl Gpidderhof 


Times Bldg. New York 


Binders for 


Sales 


Management 
Magazine 


$1.25 Postpaid 


The Dartnell Corporation 
1801 Leland Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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@ Personal Items % 


This corner has been set off to keep you informed of the e 
movements of your friends and co-workers in the sales 
field. Help us to make it complete by sending in such 
personal items—especially new appoint ti 
think would be of interest. 


as you 


T. F. FLANAGAN and CARL REIMERS 
have joined Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New 
York City. Mr. Flanagan was formerly 
sales manager of the Pyrene Manufac- 
turing Company, and Mr. Reimers sales 
manager of the Stewart Phonograph 
Corporation. 


C. W. HUNTER has been made general 
sales manager of the Malleable Steel 
Range Manufacturing Company, South 
Bend, Indiana, W. L. Cooper, the former 
general sales manager having resigned. 


W. C. STANDISH, at one time branch 
manager for the United States Tire 
Company at Detroit, has resigned as 
sales manager of the W. A. C. Miller 
Lumber Company of Detroit, and return- 
ed to the United States Tire Company, 
at Detroit. 


B. G. HENN, general sales manager 
for the Hedman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, makers of the F. & E. 
check writer, has been advanced to the 
position of general manager. Prior to 
his connection with this company he was 
a branch sales manager of the Todd Pro- 
tectograph Company. Coincident with 
Mr. Henn’s advancement, former assist- 
ant sales manager E. H. WALLACE be- 
comes sales manager. Mr. Wallace has 
been distrbutor for the company in 
Louisiana since 1917. 


EARLE GLENN DEANE, manager of the 
sales department of the Twinplex Sales 
Company, St. Louis, makers of the Twin- 
plex Stropper, has been made sales man- 
ager for the David A. Coleman Com- 
pany of St. Louis, producers of oil paint 
process store and window displays. 


ELLIOT D. Drury, formerly chief of 
research and records division of the 
sales department, Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corporation, Greenfield, Mass., is now 
assistant sales manager of the Ameri- 
can Wringer Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 


WILLIAM F. O’BRIEN, formerly sales 
manager of the Heath & Milligan Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, makers of 
paints and varnishes, was recently made 
vice president, treasurer, for the DeSoto 
Paint Manufacturing Company, Mem- 
phis, makers of Memphi, DeSoto, Fairy 
and Lilly brands of paints and varnishes. 
He has also charge of sales. 


EpcGakR D. Mason has resigned as 
assistant general manager of sales for 
the Transcontinental Oil Company of 
Pittsburgh, and is resuming his prac- 
tice as consulting sales and advertising 
counsel. 


WILLIAM MAXWELL, vice president and 
supervisor of sales of the phonograph 
division of Thomas A. Edison, Incorpor- 
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ated, West Orange, N. J., has resigned. 
THOMAS J. LEONARD, sales manager of 
the musical and phonograph division, C. 
G. Woop, advertising manager, and 
DANIEL E. WHEELER, editor of the va- 
rious publications, are other officials who 
have resigned as the result of the reor- 
ganization of the business. Mr. Maxwell 
will devote his entire time to conducting 
the Maxwell Institute of Salesmanship, 
which he has founded. 


CHARLES A. IRWIN, until recently vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Canton Sheet Steel Company, Canton, 
Ohio, has been elected president and 
treasurer of the Milwaukee Rolling Mill 
Company, Milwaukee. Mr. Irwin made 
his start in the steel business associated 
with his brother, erecting the Denison 
Rolling Mill at Canton, and leaving in 
1900 to become secretary and general 
superintendent of the Stark Rolling Mill 
Company. In 1908 he resigned and or- 
ganized the Canton Sheet Steel Company 
and acted as vice president and general 
manager until it was taken over by the 
Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company, Cleve- 
land. 


R. T. LAWRENCE, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Monarch Engineering Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, has been made gen- 
eral sales manager of The Pfau Manu- 
facturing Company, Cincinnati. 


Better Brushes, Inc., Palmer, Mass., 
announces the appointment of HARRY 
CROOK, vice president, as sales manager 
of the organization. Mr. Crook was for- 
merly a salesman for the Fuller Brush 
Company and has since served Better 
Brushes, Inc., as branch manager, dis- 
trict manager, field manager and assist- 
ant sales manager. Until this appoint- 
ment, STANLEY L. METCALF, the presi- 
dent, has been in charge of sales. 


S. M. WASHABAUGH, formerly mana- 
ger of the Gainaday Electric Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, manufacturers of 
household appliances, is now sales man- 
ager of the Judson C. Burns Company, 
Philadelphia. 


CHARLES B. VooRHIS has been promot- 
ed from general sales manager to vice 
president and director of sales of the 
Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin. EarRL H. McCarty, assistant 
sales manager of The Studebaker Cor- 
poration, South Bend, Indiana, has been 
appointed sales manager of the Nash 
Motors Company, succeeding Mr. Voor- 
his. 


The Hon. BEN CONGER, former state 
senator of the State of New York, and 
president of the Corona Typewriter 
Company, passed away on February 28th 
at his home in Groton, New York. His 
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only son, L. J. CONGER has been associ- 
ated with him in the management of the 
company in charge of sales. Senator 
Conger has been active in various en- 
terprises, and at different times was 
president of the Canton Bridge Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio; vice president of 
the Boston Bridge Company; vice presi- 
dent of the Groton Bridge Company, 
Groton, N. Y., and president of the Mon- 
arch Road Roller Company, as well as 
president of the Mechanic’s Bank at 
Groton. 


W. R. CUMMINGS was recently elected 
vice president and director in charge of 
sales of The Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company. Mr. Cummings has suc- 
cessively held the positions of foreign 
sales manager and general sales mana- 
ger of the Monroe Company, and con- 
tinues as managing director of the com- 
pany’s marketing organization in Eng- 
land. 


HERBERT S. HOUSTON, for many years 
general manager of Doubleday Page & 
Company, New York publishers, has 
started a new publication entitled “Our 
World,” with offices in New York City. 


Joins Dartnell Editorial 
Statt 


Ray C. GOETZE, for a number of years 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Locke Shoe Company, Wheeling, W. Va., 
has joined the editorial staff of The 
Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, and will 
devote his time to handling the new sales 
letter and mail promotion features of the 
Dartnell monthly sales service. 


Former Traveling Salesman 
Now Canadian High 
Commissioner 


P. C. Larkin for many years head of 
the Salada Tea Company has recently 
been appointed Canadian High Commis- 
sioner in London. Remembering his sales 
experience of former years Mr. Larkin 
said: 


“In my opinion, the ideal salesman is 
one who looks on every merchant who 
carries the kind of goods that he travels 
for as a potential customer. Every time 
he visits a town or city he should call 
on every merchant in this category. One 
of the greatest faults with men is that 
they gradually reduce the number of 
calls until they are visiting no one ex- 
cept those merchants of whom they have 
made customers.” 


In Mr. Larkin’s opinion an article 
should be advertised to the consuming 
public as soon as it is on sale in 70% of 
the stores. He says: 


“A good article, even with very moder- 
ate advertising, may never make a for- 
tune for its producer, but it will in all 
probability create a small paying busi- 
ness. The idea, then, is the good article 
extensively advertised.” 
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s with yoursamples 
Could you recover the full value 
in case of loss or damage? 

A North America Commercial 
Travelers’ Policy will protect ‘the 


samples of an entire sales force to 
the full cash value. 


For details, fill out.and mail the attached 
memorandum to our Philadelphia office. 


Any insurance agent or broker 
can get you a North America Policy 


Insurance Company 


of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
The Oldest American Fire and Marine /asurance Company 


Capital $5,000,000 Founded 1792 


MEMORANDUM ( Mail at once) 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA, Dept, X4 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. = \ 


\ 
Send full information regarding Commercial Travelers’ Insurance\. 
| 

7 —_—__ 


Address 


(Name) 


YOU WILL BE TICKLED 


With results, Advertise with Yankee Doodle 
Feathers or Quill Pens will tickle your friends 


Samples aaa TO:MEE Tou. They Tickle 
< EDR MEE EAU ¥ 
Sent to AES ceematlaaiaaaalig es i7ocs Young 
Rated Firms ===2——— and Old 


THE LIVEST NOVELTY FOR FAIRS, SHOWS, OR 
TO PUSH THE SALE OF A NEW PRODUCT 


FINE ART NOVELTY COMPANY 


1609-11 West 64th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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The Best of A dispatch from Boston states that 
Critics Often the sale of “If Winter Comes” has 
Prove Poor exceeded 250,000 copies in six 
Guessers months. It took “Main Street” a 


year and a half to reach this figure. 
This is interesting because the reader for the pub- 
lisher to whom Mr. Hutchinson first offered “If Win- 
ter Comes” reported that it was not worth publish- 
ing. And he was one of the best readers in the busi- 
ness. It is pretty hard to tell by looking at a manu- 
script, a sales letter, an advertisement, or the outline 
for a sales campaign whether it will be a winner. 
You have to try it out. And to our mind about the 
most foolish thing in the world is a man who will 
undertake to criticize advertisements, without any 
knowledge of the conditions under which they must 
produce. There is a heap of truth in the remarks of 
a veteran advertiser, that when advertising men take 
to complimenting you on your advertising copy it is 
time to change advertising agents. 


ee 
Wanted—Blue Sky 


Laws for Sales 
Management 


We have been “hauled over the 
coals” by several friends of the 
Taylor Society for printing the 
article by Harry J. Winsten in 
our last issue in large type. Our action is construed, 
so it seems, as an attempt to belittle the work which 
this organization is attempting. Our object in em- 
phasizing this particular article as we did was 
wholly to emphasize the importance which we at- 
tached to the practical side of sales management 
problems. It was not aimed at any society in partic- 
ular, but rather an endeavor to spill some cold water 
over the myriad discussions, articles and special 
“yesearches” which are utterly impractical, and in 
many cases rank poison to the sales executive of 
limited experience. 

For example, we recently heard a long discussion 
on how many calls should a salesman make in a day? 
It appeared in a magazine that ordinarily can be de- 
pended upon to keep its feet on the ground. Some- 
one has laid on our desk a report from the Bureau 
of Personal Research of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology which takes up many pages to describe 
its mental alertness test for salesmen. Our own 
pages have carried discussions by outside contribu- 
tors on such vague questions as ‘Do Sales Contests 
Really Pay ?”, “Who Should Boss the Advertising ?”, 
etc. Such questions remind us for all the world of 
the classic; “How long should a man’s legs be?” 
Unless a halt is called we will soon be printing dis- 
cussions to find out “Which Make the Best Salesmen 
—Blondes or Brunettes?” and asking our readers to 
help us solve the great conundrum: “Can Bow- 
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EDITORIAL 


Legged Salesmen Walk Faster than Pigeon-Toed 
ones ?” 

It cannot be denied that such discussions make 
interesting reading, and as such have a place in a 
magazine whose main object in life is to stimulate 
thinking. But are we not carrying the things too 
far? Isn’t it time to call a halt, and get back to 
earth? Certainly there are plenty of concrete, prac- 
tical problems to discuss in our meetings and in our 
business magazines without talking and printing a 
lot of nonsense which cannot possibly be applied, 
and which if generalized and applied discriminately 
will surely do the cause of efficient marketing a 
great harm. 


sancti naan 


When the Surplus 
Begins to Dwindle 


It is always interesting to 
observe the different effects 
which similar causes pro- 
duce. Take the case of two shoe concerns which we 
happen to know something about. One is located in 
Newburyport, Mass., and the other in Wheeling, 
West Virginia. Both do a business around a million 
a year. Both employ about ten salesmen. Both had 
piled up a nice surplus during the last few years. The 
first of the year both of these concerns took a big 
inventory loss, which made a bad nick in their sur- 
plus, and set them both to thinking. 

The Wheeling concern decided to retrench—cut 
expenses to the bone. The sales manager and his 
staff was dispensed with. The advertising manager 
was sent out on the road to sell shoes, and all adver- 
tising was cancelled. Magazine subscriptions were 
cancelled without regard to whether they were help- 
ful to the success of the business or not. Under short- 
ened sail the business is proceeding. It is making a 
little money, but it has dealt itself a cruel blow. 

The Newburyport concern took just an opposite 
tack. Instead of becoming panicky and shutting off 
its gasoline supply just as it came to the hill, the 
directors of the business voted additional money for 
aggressive sales work and advertising. This concern 
had never had a sales manager. A young man who 
had shown ability to handle salesmen was put in 
charge of the selling end of the business, and it was 
divorced from the control of the financial powers. 
The results exceeded the expectation of even the most 
sanguine among the directors. Sales immediately in- 
creased. Today this concern is doing twice the busi- 
ness it did a year ago. It is making ten times the 
money that the other concern is making, and it has 
not only held its old organization together, but it 
has been in a position of being able to pick desir- 
able salesmen at will from its panic-stricken com- 
petitors. 
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COMMENT 


When is a Territory 
“Sold Up?” 


In 1906 when electricity and 
gasoline lamps began to be 
generally used on the farm 
those concerns who made lanterns thought they saw 
the hand-writing on the wall. In fact the sales man- 
ager of the R. E. Deitz Company—a man who is 
generally conceded to be one of the big men in the 
business and who now holds the position of vice- 
president of this company—went so far as to say in 
a report to the Deitz directors that he doubted if 
the Deitz Company would ever again do as much 
business as it had done for the year 1906. Even Mr. 
Deitz, himself, thought such was the case for he 
seriously considered branching out into other fields. 
That was sixteen years ago. Last year the R. E. 
Deitz Company sold three times as many lanterns as 
it did in 1906 in spite of the tremendous growth of 
what might be called competitive products. When 
Mr. Burroughs brought out his adding machine 
about forty years ago, he wanted to paint a picture 
that would appeal to the imagination of his sales- 
men. So he told them that here was a machine that 
could be sold to every bank in the country, which 
would mean the sale of 7,000 adding machines. To- 
day there are many banks each using 200 Burroughs 
machines alone, and instead of 7,000 banks to sell 
there are 23,000 banks plus 230,000 other business 
establishments whose use for adding machines has 
not yet been discovered, to say nothing of the hun- 
dreds of thousands who are so-called logical pros- 
pects. When a salesman complains about his terri- 
tory being sold up—the trouble is with the salesman 
not the territory. 

—_——O0. 
The committee of stockholders 
of the Remington Typewriter 
Company is out after the scalp 
of the management. In a re- 
port just mailed to all stockholders the committee 
declares the business is being outdistanced by com- 
petition and that the poor showing made in 1921 
was due to unsound management. Such a statement, 
coming from stockholders who are on the outside 
wishing they were in, should be properly discounted. 
The Remington Typewriter Company is far from be- 
ing alone in showing a poor balance sheet for 1921. 
But at the same time there is something in what the 
stockholder’s committee says in regard to their com- 
pany being outdistanced by its competitors. If you 
think back to the days of the old blind writing ma- 
chines, before the visible writer was introduced, and 
recall the leadership which the Remington type- 
writer enjoyed them, as compared with its disputed 
leadership of today, the truth of the statement is 
only too apparent. 
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When You Permit 
Your Success to 
Become a Fetish 


to 
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The Remington Typewriter Company then was no 
different from what you and I are today. Our suc- 
cess of the moment has given us a dangerous feeling 
of security. We quite forget that success is infinitely 
more difficult to hold than it is to attain. We have 
built up our business without any new-fangled sell- 
ing ideas, so why should we adopt them now? We 
have made money in the past with a certain line of 
products, so why change them? The world is moving, 
and moving fast. There is no such thing as stand- 
ing still in it—you have to keep up or get out. 


o——_ 


The Best Idea in the It is not often that letters 
Issue Was Tucked Away of commendation make 
in a Two Inch Ad us mad. But last Monday 

a subscriber compliment- 
ed us upon our March issue, ending his letter with: 
“T read it from cover to cover, ads and all.’ What hurt 
was the patronizing way this subscriber spoke of 
reading the ads. It was a painful duty he owed the 
publisher. As a matter of fact there are as many 
money-making ideas in the advertising pages of a 
modern business publication, as there are in the 
editorial pages. 

A business man who has no time to read advertis- 
ing is on a par with one who has no time to see 
salesmen. Just as you get business building ideas 
from talking with salesmen, so you can get equally 
good business-building ideas from reading business 
advertisements. In proof of this take the February 
issue of “Sales Management.” There several 
very interesting articles in this issue. The article 
on changing the dress of your follow-up letters 
should give you a thought worth the year’s sub- 
scription, but to my way of thinking the biggest 
money-making idea in the whole forty pages is 
found in the very last paragraph of a little two-inch 
Ajax Photo Print ad on the last page of the issue. 
The paragraph that we have reference to reads: 
“Send a fresh photostatic testimonial to your sales- 
men regularly and note the effect on their morale.” 
And it is a fact. There is hardly a business concern 
that does not receive at least one bang-up testi- 
monial letter every week. In nine cases out of ten 
the letter is buried in the correspondence files. To 
the man in the office one testimonial more or less 
means little. But to the man on the firing line, who 
must listen by the hour to the wailing, disgruntled 
customers, a photographic reproduction of a good 
testimonial letter, showing the original letter head, 
the signature and the other ear marks of a genuine 
document, will go far to keep him sold on the house 
and its products, and incidentally provide him with 
a valuable tool to use in his sales work. 


are 
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Bill Savage—Salesman 


One of the most difficult things in editing a magazine of business information, is to keep the 
soft pedal on the big organizations like the National Cash Register Company and American 
Tobacco Company who are doing the daring things. It is not uncommon to huve readers say 
“IT am tired of reading about these great, big organizations, why don’t they tell us about some 


average-sized sales organization for a change.” 


The answer is obvious — we can’t make the 


news. All we can do is to print it. If we had a few more men in the country like Savage we 
wouldn't have any room left to tell you about the million dollar organizations. 


E have all heard that “repartee 
is the bright thing you ought to 


to have said—that you think of 
on the way home.” It applies to sales- 
manship just as much as to parlor con- 
versation. You lose an order; on the 
train a few hours later you think of 
several telling arguments that you might 
have used to get the business. But do 
you really profit by these postmortems? 

Bill Savage does. His twelve salesmen 
have these instructions, which they are 
forced to observe: when they fail to get 
an order they have to fill out a slip which 
gives this information—what the sales- 
man said, what the buyer said, what the 
salesman thinks of later, which he 
should have said, but didn’t say. 

Then once a week the Savage sales- 
men have a get-together meeting, and 
Bill Savage reads these slips. He and 
the salesmen go to the mat on these 
postmortems and work out ways to see 
that the right things are said at the right 
time. 


They Knocked Him Into an Order 


Bill Savage, according to some of his 
competitors, is a young upstart who 
came back from France, and without 
name or big capital is horning in on the 
office furnishing game of Greater New 
York. Savage doesn’t mind the knock- 
ing that some of these men give him. In 
fact he landed one of the biggest orders 
placed in New York during 1921 largely 
because the buyer grew curious as to 
why the other fellows were knocking 
him. 

“T sent for you because so many of 
your competitors are talking about you 
—I want to know why they are knock- 
ing you.” That gave Savage an oppor- 
tunity to launch his best selling talk— 
and he walked off with the order despite 
the fact that 39 other firms were after 
the business, all of whom had been in 
the business longer. 

Perhaps that sounds as if Savage does 
not believe in co-operation; on the con- 
trary it is one of the basic reasons why 
his business is successful. 

In selling office furnishings, the first 
man on the job has a big advantage over 
the other fellow. Savage realized that, 
and organized a sort of informal clear- 
ing house. He went to the manager of a 
typewriter company and said, “I think I 
can help you to get live leads, if you in 
turn will help me. I have a dozen sales- 
men out all the time, and every day they 
bring in information about new concerns 
that are going into business, and old con- 
cerns that will shortly expand and need 
new typewriters. Your men are all ‘the 
time picking up the same kind of news 
that will be valuable to me. So why can’t 
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we arrange for my salesmen and yours 
to meet once a day for a few minutes 
and exchange dope?” Of course it looked 
good to the typewriter man, and ar- 
rangements were made. 

Savage made similar arrangements 
with manufacturers of adding machines 
and other office equipment houses, and 
with several real estate men. As a re- 
sult of this co-operation, the Savage men 
are oftentimes on the job only a few 
minutes after the prospect has signed a 
lease for his new quarters—and several 
days before he would in the natural or- 
der of events send out bids for his office 
furnishings. 

Of course Savage advertises—and 
merchandises this advertising. For weeks 
he and his salesman used a page rotograv- 
ure ad which ran in one of the papers. 
Iiverywhere they went they carried 
copies. The gravure sections of Sunday 
newspapers aren’t often seen on the sub- 
way trains in the middle of the week, 
but whenever the Savage men were trav- 
eling they opened out the gravure sec- 
tion and read this ad. We all have quite 
a bump of curiosity in us, and even se- 
date Wall Street brokers would peep over 
the shoulder of the Savage man and com- 
ment on the ad. If he didn’t comment, 
the Savage salesman would start the con- 
versation. “Quite an ad, isn’t it? This 
fellow Savage seems to supply about 
everything in office furnishings. I’ll re- 
member his name when I need anything.” 

Office managers found a copy of this 
ad on their desks when they returned 
from lunch—for the Savage salesmen 
aren’t a bit timid about pushing their 
business. They go through a gruelling 
training before they go out to sell, and 
the ones who survive glory in the daily 
rebuffs that come to all salesmen in their 
line. 


The Men Savage Hires 


Savage takes on young men, and molds 
them to fit the Savage suit. He doesn’t 
want men who have sold the same line 
before. The first day of their training he 
neglects them—turns them loose on the 
floor and forces them to come to him and 
ask questions if a buyer stumps them. 
If they insist on getting his time and at- 
tention it’s a score in their favor. The 
next few days he gives them technical 
instruction on furniture and laying out 
offices. Then he will say, “Go over to 62 
Broadway and see Mr. Nelson: I think 
he’s ready to place an order.” 

The salesman goes over there, and is 
met with some such rebuff as this: “We 
haven’t any Mr. Nelson,” or “Mr. Nelson 
can’t see you—he’s too busy.” If the 
salesman lets the matter drop right 
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there, he doesn’t belong in the Savage 
organization. If he goes back again, he is 
once more turned down. If he goes back 
the third time he is rewarded with an 
order—and the salesman never knows 
that the order is later torn up, as the 
rebuffs and the sale were all arranged 
for in advance by Mr. Savage. 

Savage salesmen do not send in their 
ecards when making cold calls, nor do 
they tell their business to the girl at the 
information desk. “Tell Mr. Blank that 
Mr. Jones is waiting to see him.” Some- 
times it doesn’t work, but usually the 
prospect is both impressed and curious. 
On the first call they do not try to sell 
anything—except service. They came 
over because the prospect is going to 
need office furnishings and they want to 
tell him how to buy it, so that he will 
get full value for his money. 


Letter Follows the Call 


The Savage name is of course brought 
in several times during the conversation, 
as an expert in planning offices. Before 
the salesman leaves he finds an oppor- 
tunity to place his card towards the back 
of the prospect’s desk—he does this when 
the buyer is looking the other way. This 
card is carefully checked with a pencil. 

A few hours, or a few days later, the 
prospect finds the card. “Let’s see—why 
did I check this card? Oh yes, Savage is 
the man I want to see about the new 
offices.” 


About the same time the prospect re- 
ceives a letter reminding him of the visit 
of the Savage representative, and invit- 
ing him over to the Savage showrooms, 
and is followed up closely until the or- 
der is definitely placed. 


Montague Misquoted in 
N.Y. Club Report 


In the report of an address by Gilbert 
H. Montague before the New York Sales 
Manager’s Club on January 13th the 
statement was made that “if you ask 
another man ‘how is business’ and he 
starts to give you information about or- 
ders on hand, etc. it may be construed 
as conniving to keep prices up.” Mr. 
Montague advises us that this statement 
was made from the floor and should not 
be credited to him, in fact he dissented 
from that opinion. Mr. Montague also 
advises us that the inference conveyed 
in this report that he had advised sales 
managers not to acknowledge receipt of 
letters requiring in answer a statement 
of policy in regard to resale price pol- 
icies was erroneous. 
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HIS IS THE TITLE of a new brochure analysing the gravure 
I advertising situation in New York City—and what is true of THE 

WORLD’S supremacy in this respect is also true of its domina- 
tion of America’s Greatest Retail Market. 

We would like to place this booklet in the hands of every advertiser 
who is contemplating a campaign in the New York market. 

Within twenty-five miles of the New York City Hall, there are 
8,000,000 people, with another 6,000,000, or 14,000,000 in all, directly 
dependent for food, clothing and the necessities of life upon the activities 
of the Greater City. 

They provide business for 16,000 grocers, 2,500 druggists, 7,500 
retailers of dry goods and clothing, 1,200 hardware and housefurnishing 
dealers, an equal number of dealers in electrical appliances, 800 furni- 
ture stores and 3,500 dealers in automobile supplies and accessories, 
which includes garages. Investigation has indicated that THE WORLD 
reaches 65% of these retailers. 

The residents of this area consume 1,250,000 pound-loves of bread 
a day, spread it with 313,000 pounds of butter, and drink 3,750,000 
pints of milk. Every week, they need enough meat, cereals and flour to 
make up a train 76 miles long, pulled by 200 locomotives. 


Whereas, the average resident of the United States has less than 
$60 in the savings bank, the average New Yorker, man, woman and 
child, has $280 laid away for a rainy day. The average income is $4,000 
per year, and Uncle Sam collects about 25% of his total income tax from 
the folks in New York. 


The readiest access to this vast market is 
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NOW READY! Dartnell (o: 


For Scientifically Fixing Sales Tasks and Quotas for Salesmen; fofpcati 
Laying out Territories on a County Basis; for Measuring Sales (portu 


per capita) by counties. 


of business by counties. 


HE ONLY STATISTICS 
able which give buying power per 
capita (do not confuse with income 


The only statistics available which give the 
number of rated dealers in principal Jines 


The only statistics available which give you 
in one tabulation, side by side, the vital data 
needed in measuring sales by counties. 


AVAIL- 


1 A 


Du tting Down Selling | xpens | 
A salesman covering Morgan County, A shoe concern operating salesmen on . 
Indiana, increased his business there a salary found selling costs climbing to | f | h 
more than 103 per cent in 1921. His over the customary six per cent commis- n ormation 1S ata 
sales manager was pleased. So was he. sion paid in this line of business. An- 
But the Dartnell figures showed that in alysis showed the main item of expense Buying Power Per Capita of each Count} Hardy 
spite of his increase he was only getting was traveling costs. So it changed over Seiad unk Mites & lati aa 
five per cent of the business in Morgan to the resident salesman plan, locating a otal an iterate Population Mark 
County that the company was rightfully salesman at such centers of population Rural Population arnt 
entitled to, and should be getting. How as Dartnell figures indicated best. Last Automobiles in each County les 
many of your salesmen are overlooking reports from this concern are that sell- ‘ : " Actua 
business in their territories? Wouldn’t ing cost has been reduced more than Manufactured and Farm Products Cite I 
it help them and help vou to get this thirty per cent as a result of the change. Drug Stores rated over $1,000 baal 
missing business if you had at your fin- : ‘ s olga 
ger tip an analysis of buying power for Grocery Stores rated over $1,000 Numt 
rrkehe. ae 9 y 1 ° 
every county - ; General and Department Stores over | Count 
, $1,000 in County Deter 
The publisher of a well-known weekly D G ds Stores over $1,000 in Count # Harv. 
. magazine wanted to prove to a prospec- Fy Woods stores Over ol; = 
A New England salesman, selling a line tive advertiser that his circulation fel- 
of muslin underwear, wanted more terri- lowed worth-while markets. Dartnell Set of 45 outline state maps sh#ing cc 
tory so that he could make more money. figures showed where the worth-while loose-leaf sheets included. These m@# are s 
He claimed he was getting all the busi- markets were. By plotting on Dartnell sales charting and statistical work PPrinte 
ness there was in his present territory. sales maps, the best possible market in 
An analysis of his sales by counties, each county, and then showing the ratio 
compared with the possible market as of coverage in each county, the publisher 
shown by Dartnell figures, showed that closed an advertising contract running 
he was getting less than ten per cent of into large figures. The fact that the fig- Complete file of data, inci sta 
the business. Instead of more territory ures used as a basis of comparison were P vital general statistics Pre | 
he agreed to divide his territory with a 


junior salesman who worked the smaller 
towns. Now he is making more money 
than ever before. 
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prepared by an independent and disin- 
terested organization made his demon- 
stration of circulation value especially 
convincing. 


by means of leather tabbed indexes, in 
four ring binder 
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maps, note sheets for adi . 
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Hardware Stores over $1,000 in County 
How to Use Maps in Sales Work 

Market Condition Analysis and Index 
Sales Statistics on Farm Market 

Actual Trading Population of Cities 
City Population for Sales Use 

Analysis of Auto Registrations for 1921 
Number of Homes by States 

Count of Manufacturers in the U. S. 
Determining Which Industries Are Active 
Harvest Time in Sections of U. S., ete. 


ng county divisions on separate 
are specially drawn by Dartnell for 
Printed on extra tough ledger paper. 


statistical analysis of 3,650 counties in U. S., 
Btine to sales work, set of 45 state charting 
ir own statistics all classified and arranged 


olloy embossed keratol 
$15.00 


ounty Analysis of the U.S. 


bcating the Business You Should Have but are Not Getting; for 
yortunities; for Planning Advertising and Sales Campaigns, etc. 


cost. 


NOR MANY YEARS SALES AND 
advertising managers have been wish- 
ing for an analysis of the U. S. by 

counties, which would give in addition to 
government population figures, statistics on 
buying power and distributing outlets. 


Only the most wealthy concerns have been 
able to make such an analysis because of 
the cost of checking and compiling the fig- 
ures. Now for the first time this informa- 
tion is within the reach of all at a nominal 


Ing Advertising Spa Kig 
An advertising manager was faced with 
the problem of cutting down his list of 
mediums. After listening to the conflict- 
ing claims of the magazine representa- 
tives he was more at sea than ever. To 
settle the matter he made a count of 
buying units in every county, and listed 
alongside of this figure the circulation 
of each paper in that county. He thus 
arrived at the percentage of coverage 
scientifically. Dartnell figures make it 
easy to buy advertising space without 
guessing. 


The manufacturer of a widely advertised 
cover paper was not satisfied with the 
sales of his exclusive jobber agent in 
Philadelphia. The jobber insisted that he 
was getting all the business there was. 
The manufacturer to prove that he was 
not, used Dartnell figures as a measur- 
ing stick. The outcome was that the 
jobber agreed to sharing his agency with 
another jobber. Much to the jobber’s 
surprise he found that with two jobbers 
in the same territory he is selling more 
of this particular paper than ever be- 
fore. Another case of where clean com- 
petition makes for more business. 


A coffee salesman experienced difficulty 
in getting dealers to stock up. They told 
the salesman they were selling all the 
coffee it was possible to sell in their lo- 
cation. The salesman produced the fig- 
ures showing the number of native-white 
people in the territory adjoining his 
store. By multiplying this figure by the 
per capita consumption of coffee for the 
U. S., he proved to the dealer that in- 
stead of getting all the coffee business 
he was only getting about one-sixth of it. 
The dealer nearly fainted with amaze- 
ment, but he bought more coffee and 
went out after the business. 


A brush manufacturer selling through 
800 door-to-door salesmen _ increased 
sales more than 100 per cent over 1920 
by scientifically planned sales territories. 
It was determined exactly how much ter- 
ritory a salesman could efficiently cover. 
Then by means of county buying power 
measurements, territories were laid out 
that were not too large for a man to 
properly cover, and not so small that he 
could not make a good living. Result— 
the company got the business. You can- 
not expect to get the business if you are 
letting it go uncovered by salesmen. 


LELAND AND RAVENSWOOD AVENUES, CHICAGO 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Eastern Office: 


A Renewed Vot 


u 


The year 1921—the year of business 
extremity—proved to be The Chicago 
Daily News’ year of advertising oppor- 
tunity, in that it was again able to dem- 
onstrate — and under the most exacting 
conditions of general business depression 
—its long established power of service to 
its advertising patrons. 


During a year of business uncertainties 
and readjustments and of the general cut- 
ting down of advertising appropriations, 
and the careful weighing of every dollar 
spent, The Chicago Daily News published 
the greatest amount of advertising among 
all the Chicago daily newspapers. 


e of Confidence 


Under the most exacting analysis of 
the Chicago advertising situation adver- 
tisers, local and national, were governed 
by the common conviction that the 
400,000 circulation of The Chicago Daily 
News—94% of it concentrated in Chicago 
and its suburbs—could be depended upon 
to produce the greatest possible returns 
for every dollar expended. 

The result was that the lineage figures 
for 1921 show that The Chicago Daily 
News led all other Chicago daily news- 
papers in the total volume of display ad- 
vertising published. 

Following are the figures: 


The Chicago Daily News 
The Tribune... . 


The Herald and Examiner . . 6days 


The Post B® en O4% 
The American .... 
The Journal er ee 


The Chicago Daily News’ excess over the next highest score 


Comparison 
Lines Lines 
. . . 6days 13,309,155 13,309,155 
. . . 6days 9,523,905 9,523,905 
4,114,254 
. . . 6days 4,595,795 
. . . 6days 7,957,654 
. . . 6days 4,382,382 


. 3,785,250 lines 


The Chicago Daily News was also first in the following important 
display advertising classifications in the six week-day papers: 


Automobiles Lines 
The Chicago Daily News 615,981 
The next highest score, The Post 567,339 

Books 
The Chicago Daily News 114,376 


The next highest score, The Tribune 82,583 
(Daily and Sunday) 

Churches 

The Chicago Daily News 59,936 

The next highest score, The Post 12,744 
Clothing 

The Chicago Daily News 2,459,558 

The next highest score, The Tribune 1,982,568 
Department Stores 

The Chicago Daily News 5,346,469 

The next highest score, The American 2,617,352 


Educational Lines 
The Chicago Daily News 131,615 
The next highest score, The Tribune.....110,485 

Foodstuffs 
The Chicago Daily News 506,649 
The next highest score, The Tribune 396,619 

Furniture 
The Chicago Daily News 646,242 


The next highest score, The American 341,149 


Household Utilities 
The Chicago Daily News . 144,951 
The next highest score, The American 52,556 
Musical Instruments 
The Chicago Daily News 326,124 
The next highest score, The Tribune 315,321 


Opticians Lines 
The Chicago Daily News 26,064 
The next highest score, The American 22,179 

Out of the Loop Stores 
The Chicago Daily News 708,311 
The next highest score, The Journal 281,986 


Real Estate 


The Chicago Daily News 74,752 

The next highest score, The American 52,898 
Shoes 

The Chicago Daily News 326,526 


The next highest score, The Tribune 278,029 
Grand Total All Display Advertising 

The Chicago Daily News 13,309,155 

The next highest score, The Tribune 9,523,905 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Sample Kits That Get the 


Business 


(Continued from page 235) 


impolite to him when customers are near, 
and if the salesman is tactful he can 
cinch an order from the grocer on ac- 
count of the favorable comment of the 
visitors in the store. 

“To check up our men on their dem- 
onstrations we have a space on our re- 
port blank where they must enter the 
number of demonstrations they make 
every day. If a man’s sales are running 
low, if he seems to be slipping we can of- 
ten trace it directly to the lack of dem- 
onstrations. 

“A sales story or a demonstration 
never gets old in the grocery field. Every 
trip over the territory new stores, new 
buyers, and new grocers are found. So 
many changes take place in the grocery 
field that a salesman is practically call- 
ing on new trade every year. So it is up 
to us to keep the salesmen “sold” on 
making demonstrations. We tell a sales- 
man to walk into a store and say ‘I want 
to serve you a cup of delicious hot cof- 
fee.’ After the demonstration is made 
and the grocer has tasted the coffee, and 
seen it prepared it is time to ask him for 
an order. 

“At best we can only hope for about 
5% of the grocer’s coffee business, and 
a much smaller fraction of his total busi- 
ness so our big problem is to keep him 
constantly sold on our product and to 
show him the advantages of selling it. 
Our men never talk profits to be made on 
the individual sale. We never allow our 
men to say ‘You make such and such a 
profit on the sale of a can of G. Wash- 
ington Coffee.’ We talk turnover and in- 
creased business.” 

To the sales manager who has sales- 
men who are poorly equipped with sam- 
ple outfits we recommend a study of the 
G. Washington case as illustrated. The 
bottom compartment contains everything 
needed to demonstrate the coffee. Two 
quick acting clasps are all the fasteners 
to be opened. The first cases had four 
clasps, but two were eliminated to save 
the salesman’s time when opening up the 
case before the merchant. 

There is a place for everything, and 
there is no excuse for not having every- 
thing at hand the moment it is needed. 
The top of the case is used to carry or- 
der books, report blanks, advertising ma- 
terial, circulars, ete. 

When this new case was brought out 
Mr. Dribben tells us that there was an 
immediate and noticeable increase in the 
number of demonstrations, and the vol- 
ume of sales. 

“T don’t know why we didn’t think of 
it the first seven or eight years we were 
selling,” he said. 


“Sales Management” has been coming 
to my desk for the past two years, and I 
take this opportunity to say it is, with- 
cut question, a very wonderfl monthly. It 
is very interesting, and I enjoy reading 
it, and needless to say, always get some 
new and good pointers.” H. M. Norton, 
Distr. Mgr., F. F. Daley Company of 
New York, Ine. 
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Making the Dealer Pay 
Half the Advertising 


An automobile manufacturer in De- 
troit says that best results are obtained 
in their “fifty-fifty” advertising for deal- 
ers, in which the dealers pay one half of 
the cost, making such arrangements as 
to insure the local advertising appearing 
with regularity and consistency. Instead 
of leaving the matter to the dealers, the 
entire plan is completed in advance for 
several months, and the campaign turned 
over to an advertising agency to be car- 
ried out. 


This prevents campaigns lagging as a 
result of oversight on the part of the 
dealer, cancellations at times when the 
fruits of such a campaign would be a 
loss to the manufacturer, and best of all 
insures regularity without which any ad- 
vertising may be disappointing. 


Some dealers, however, agree to fur- 
nish ready made advertisements to deal- 
ers. The dealer orders the space, pays 
for it in full to the publisher, and upon 
presentation of the receipted bills, the 
manufacturer refunds one-half of the to- 
tal amount. The refund is usually lim- 
ited to a certain number of dollars per 
car, as the manufacturer’s share and re- 
mittance to the dealer is made on the 
basis of number of cars ordered by the 
dealer. 


“T have been out of town and have not 
had time to rad HOW TO SELL QUAL- 
ITL. This book happened to reach our 
president, and he tells me that it is just 
the book for our organization. You may 
therefore enter our order for a dozen 
copies.” Baltus Rolfe, Sales Mgr., Amity 
Leather Products Company. 


$120.0 © 


With 10, 40 x 48" wings 
With 6, 40 x 48" wings 
$92.00. 


MULTIPLEX for 
Merchandise Display 
Thousands of Multiplex 
Fixtures are in use selling | 
many kinds of merchan- 
hardware, 
table cloths, automobile 
accessories, wall paper, 
etc. Display space in 
creased 10 to 20 times 
floor space reduced. Ask 
for book ‘*Mu/ tiple x 

Merchandise > 
Fixtures”’ lh SAQA Ss 


dise laces, 


oo Vital Information 
Always Before You 


|| Multiplex is valuable in every department of 
your business. Use it for mounting sales maps, allotting 
dealers’ quotas, checking territories and keeping posted 
on all phases of selling. Very practical for posting blue 
prints, production charts, exhibits, advertising matter 
and similar vital data. 
before you, always visible and ready. 


Keeps information conveniently 


Order a Multiplex Fixture on 30 days’ free trial, or 
get our new book 


“Facts Visuz ilized.”” 


p, MU LTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
925 N. 10th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
NEW YORK 
(aN LV, S)/. Knickerbocker Bldg. 
\ A Sa es yy 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Republic Bldg, Pacific Bldg. 


Multiples FIXTURES 
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How I Pick Winners 


By Bartley J. Doyle 


President, Keystone Publishing Co., Philadelphia 


Mr. Doyle is well known as a successful sales manager. He was one of the founders, and a vice- 
president of the Old World’s Salesmanship Congress. He has been active for many years in 


various organizations devoted to increased efficiency in business. 


While there is little in the 


accompanying article that will be new to our readers, the thoughts brought forward are well 
worthy of careful consideration in these days when we are inclined to try out any sort of a 
man who holds the least promise of being able to sell goods. 


N _ business 

the meas- 

ure of your 
success — after 
a certain point 
has been reach- 
ed — depends 
very largely on 
your ability to 
pick men. An 
able man_ sur- 
rounded by in- 
ability cannot 
get very far. 
We all know 
that. Yet there 
are innumerable 
instances of 
where men of 
average ability 
have achieved 
spectacular suc- 
cess bezause they had that rare ability 
to pick men above the average. 


Now, I am not one of those who believe 
that being able to pick winners is a case 
of hiring a drove of men, running them 
through some sort of a separator and 
then retaining one or two who look like 
winners. This hire and fire plan is too 
costly to begin with, and moreover it is 
unfair to the men. No sales manager has 
a right to needlessly break men, and that 
is what he is doing when he hires and 
fires them without first making a sincere 
attempt to determine whether or not 
they are fitted by experience and tem- 
perament for the work in hand. A man 
can take just so many firings and then is 
ready for the junk heap. Some men can 
stand more, some less. But eventually 
they collapse. And I hold it is inhuman 
and unnecessary to wreck men in cold- 
blood. 


A Salesman Is Like a Bridge 


Picking winners cannot be reduced to 
formulae and rules. It is different from 
picking a good advertising medium. But 
yet it has certain phases that can be re- 
duced more or less to common sense 
rules. I like to think of a salesman as a 
bridge between my business and my cus- 
tomers. And just as if I were building 
a great suspension bridge between two 
cities, I want to knew that every steel 
beam is of steel, and not cast iron; and 
I want to know that every cable is steel 
and steel of the quality most needed. 


I want to know that there is steel of 
the right kind in the salesman, because 
he has to be something more than a con- 
necting link between my factory and the 
retailer; he must also be able to sustain 
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weight. He must carry the reputation of 
my concern, and that is the heaviest and 
most important thing of which I can con- 
ceive. Like the bridge, if he falls down 
there will be a catastrophe; there will be 
great expense to restore the connection 
between me and my customers. It may 
even be worse than that, for while fallen 
bridges are usually rebuilt, a broken con- 
nection between me and a customer may 
never be restored. 


When you delegate to another the task 
of approaching a third person and be- 
coming your agent in a transaction in 
which the quality of your goods, your 
capital, and your future success are all 
involved, and these factors are at stake 
in every sale, whether a man makes 
one a year or one in every hour, you 
are, as Kipling said “Making one heap 
of all your winnings and risking it on one 
turn of pitch and toss.” Consequently 
the right man is always a good invest- 
ment, and the wrong man is dear at any 
price. 


The “Man” in Salesman Counts Most 


Character study becomes of the ut- 
most importance. It is necessary to be 
able to analyze a man’s personality and 
see whether he is the kind that will fit 
the proposition, fit the territory, properly 
represent the house itself, and be re- 
ceived properly by the customers. Con- 
sequently the most important thing to 
study in hiring a salesman is the man 
himself. 


I pay more attention to a man’s char- 
acter than I do to his record as a sales- 
man, distinguishing between that and his 
record as an individual, which is the 
thing upon which I base my judgment of 
his character, aided by my own ability 
to observe and analyze his personality. 


The reason that a man’s character is 
of more importance than his record lies 
in the fact that any man’s past record is 
based on a combination of circumstances 
that cannot possibly be duplicated in any 
new connection. Every one of us has 
seen proof of this. We have seen the so- 
called star salesmen for an automobile 
manufacturer make a miserable failure 
when he tried to sell advertising space. 
If we were able to look into the actual 
facts surrounding his successful record 
with the automobile concern we should 
probably find out that something in the 
car itself, the sales plan, the territory 
covered, or some similar factor, had a 
great deal to do with his success. The 
fact that he was successful selling au- 
tomobiles .does not prove that he is a 
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successful salesman per se, because he 
was unsuccessful when he tried to sell 
advertising space. 

In making this connection, I will also 
admit if the circumstances surrounding 
the automobile connection were satisfac- 
tory and favorable to him, his failure in 
the advertising field may also be due to 
a combination of unsatisfactory or un- 
favorable circumstances. One of the 
easiest errors to make is the thing I have 
in mind now, and that is employing a 
man because he has been successful in 
spite of the fact that his personality is 
against him and you feel instinctively 
that he does not fit in with your house 
and your line and your customers. The 
salesman who proves to be a_ success 
against such obstacles is a rarity indeed. 


Rules and Humans Don’t Mix 


There is no system known by which 
salesmen can be picked out with 100 
per cent accuracy. All scientific systems 
of selection are impractical because they 
are not elastic, and when you try to ap- 
ply something that is inelastic to the 
human equation, which is the most elas- 
tic thing in the world, you are trying to 
fit a round peg in a square hole. The 
most important thing is to pick the right 
kind of material, because in spite of the 
most able human judgment, it is impos- 
sible to pick successes every time. With 
the right material as a starter, you can 
then feel hopeful that satisfactory results 
will follow, provided the right material 
is being used in the right way. By this 
is meant that the training of salesmen 
and the sales plan under which they pre- 
sent a proposition has so much to do 
with the question of their ultimate suc- 
cess or failure, that a combination of the 
right material with the right system 
will produce a successful result almost 
invariably. The system, however, cannot 
produce the right result if it has not the 
right material to work with, any more 
than I can build my great suspension 
bridge and have it deliver the service it 
should if my steel beams are not steel 
and my steel cables are not steel. 


The hiring of salesmen is probably the 
most important phase of sales manage- 
ment and of business administration, 
apart from the question of handling pro- 
duction and finance, and the unfortunate 
part of it is that no cut and dried rules 
can be laid down. It is only possible to 
enunciate a few principles, the most im- 
portant of which is to be sure the man 
you employ for a selling position, I 
might almost say regardless of his past 
record, is your kind of man. 
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F Siellinsins Films ) 


Are Dangerous 
The operation of any 
portable projector using 
ordinary inflammable 
films without a fire-proof 
enclosing booth is pro- 
hibited by State, Muni- 
cipal and Insurance re- 
strictions and the viola- 
tor is liable to severe 
penalties. 

Pathéscope SAFETY 
STANDARD machines 
and films do not require 
enclosing booth. 


IEW PREMIER 
ALNnCo 


Flickerless SAFETY STANDARD Motion 


g 


cture Projector 


Selling with Motion Pictures 


Showing beats telling! 


Nothing you can say about the quality 
of your goods or what they will do, is 
half so compelling—so convincing—as a 
visual demonstration of how they are 
made and used. 


Motion pictures of your product present 
no mere claims to be argued down. They 
are both claim and proof combined. They 
leave no room for doubt. They compel 


belief. 


Sales, Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Managers of many of the most progressive 
concerns in the country are using motion 
pictures and New Premier Pathéscopes 
in strong educational work and intensive 
development of specific sales territories. 


The Pathéscope Company recently made 
for E. A. Stevenson & Co., Boonton, N. J., 
a motion picture film showing the com- 
plete history of the manufacture of 
“Spredit”’ (nut butter), for use among 
Domestic Science instructors and to give 
retail dealers first-hand information about 
the product. 


A film made last year by the Pathéscope 


Company for Kirkman & Son, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has already been shown to millions. 
This company has now in daily operation 
a large number of New Premier Pathé- 
scopes and its motion picture activities 
constitute a very considerable portion of 
its sales promotion work. 


The National Cash Register Company 
has twenty-eight Pathéscope projectors; 
the Economist Film Service, for its De- 
partment Store clients, has forty-five. 


New Premier Pathéscopes have been used 
with eminent success, also by the 


American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
General Electric Company 
International Correspondence Schools 
International Mercantile Marine 
Mosler Safe Company 
National Biscuit Company 
United Drug Company 
and many others. 
Many of these users selected the Pathé- 
scope only after a careful investigation of, 
and sometimes unfortunate experiences 


with, other portable projectors. One Sales 
Promotion Manager, who tried out various 
machines by projecting their pictures side 
by side with those of the Pathéscope, 
chose the latter as ‘‘all around most 
efficient,” adding that ‘‘the biggest feature 
is the ‘Safety Standard’ film used in the 
Pathéscope. In many places, it is only 
because of this feature that we are per- 
mitted to show our film.” 


Only ‘Safety Standard” film is used in 
the Pathéscope. It is safe. The Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., have set their 
Approval Seal on every “‘Safety Standard”’ 
film and Pathéscope projector. No fire- 
proof booth orlicensed operator isrequired. 
Ordinary film is dangerous and should be 
used only in a fire-proof booth and by a 
licensed operator. 


The New Premier Pathéscope can be used 
by any of your men, any time, anywhere. 
It is so exquisitely built that its brilliant, 
flickerless pictures amaze expert critics. 
It operates on any electric light current, 
or from a storage battery. It weighs only 
23 pounds and ean be carried in a small 
suitcase. 


Our Industrial Department is organized to render an efficient service to advertisers in the preparation of films. 


We made the most successful industrial films produced during 1921. 
strate the Pathéscope Film Service and to explain its place and function in your sales promotion program. 


The Pathéscope Company of America, Inc. 


Willard B. Cook, President 
Suite 1824, Aeolian Hall 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


New York City 


We invite an opportunity to demon- 
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Hundreds of Selling Ideas 


No sales library is complete without Volume Three of Sales 
Management Magazine. Over 500 pages brimfull of sugges- 
tions, ideas and data for the sales worker. An excellent antidote 
for that “stale” feeling. A book of experience that cannot be 
equalled at any price. 


The Use of Special Letter Heads [=S-S2=<5 =|. * Keeping in Touch With 500 Salesmen 
: By GC. W. Lee 


for Salesmen 


Typical Articles in This Big Volume 


The Customer Who Quits You Cold. Five Points We Use in Classifying Sales- 
Jerking a Territory Out of the Doldrums. men. : cae 
A Plan that Broke the Buyer’s Strike. Adventures in Recruiting Salesmen. 


How Goodyear Picks Salesmen. 

Does It Pay to Hire Salesmen for Their 
“Following?” 

Using Your Salesmen to Get New Re- 
cruits. 

When the Salesman Sued and Won. 


Why Some Sales Campaigns Go Wrong. 

Four salesmen open up 700 New Ac- 
counts. 

When Commissions Begin to Shrink. 

The Salesman Who Is Making Too Much 


Money. 
Should Salesmen’s Salaries Be Cut? fg Bn etpoey tig meg ae : 
Fixing Salesmen’s Salaries Scientifically. When the Sale Runs Into Big Figures 
How We Planned Our Sales Contest. Wrong Letters Made Right. . 


How Burroughs Set Quotas. 


a Forty Per Cent Replies from My Letters. 
ed — —— — A Marshall Field’s Dealer Help Policy. 

W SMCS MANALErS Use MADE. The Jobber as a Factor in Marketing 
Our Plans for Checking Up a Salesman. Hardware. 


The Salesman Who Fumbles the Ball. , 
A Better Way Than Firing. Why I Give Some Dealer Helps the 


What Too Much Emphasis on Calls Did. Preference. 


Do Your Men “Forget” Their Samples? What Should Determine the Sales Man- 
The Salesman Who Carries Tales. ager’s Salary? 

Before Your Salesmen Begin to Slip. Is a Sales Manager Too Old at Forty? 
When is a Salesman Too Old to Work? Why I Passed the House Organ Buck. 
Making Pictures of Expense Accounts. The Market for Food Products. _ 
Selecting Representatives in South Amer- The Technique of Field Investigations. 


The Market for Electrical Products. 


ica. a , : 
Should Buyers Wait Until They Have a The Art of Cutting Your Price. 
Call? Set Speeches vs. Chance Guesses. 


; 4 : ‘ . ‘ What I Think About Canned Sales Talk 
Our Experiences with Motion Pictures. O Experi . : 

. Bion =x perie th F > le 
What I Learned Building a $5,000,000 eta a ecses Bratt Sales 


3usiness. Trade-Mark and Good-Will Protection. 
Sales Managers I Have ‘Fired.’ When the Buyer Whines “Hard Times.” 
Where to Look for Better Business. Pulling Orders Out of “Hard Hit’ Terri- 
Einstein’s Theory Applied to Sales. tories. 


Price $6.00 on Approval 


Che book is heavily bound in buckram, lettered in gold. The 
edition is limited to 100 copies, most of which have already 
been sold. To make sure of a copy for your library, order now. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


‘Publishers to Sales WCanagers 
1801 LELAND AVENUE - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Hoenig’s New Book on 
Selling 


In his book, “Modern Methods in Sell- 
ing,” (Bobbs-Merrill) L. J. Hoenig does 
not hesitate to pick to pieces some of 
the more radical theories which have 
been advanced in such profusion by the 
character reading enthusiasts. 


In a chapter entitled “Detecting Qual- 
ities and Characteristics,” he says, “Out 
of several thousand dealers with whom I 
have been personally in contact during 
the last few years, not a sufficient num- 
ber could be definitely placed in either 
of these classes to,give the matter con- 
sideration. Nature is inclined to avoid 
extremes. The average business men are 
medium.” 


He sounds a warning to those who are 
inclined to judge a man from the breadth 
of his nose, the curve of his chin, or the 
height of a forehead, in the following 
paragraph: 


“We must remember, however, that in- 
dications of character must be considered 
as a whole, not passing judgment on the 
strength of a mere detail, such as the 
peculiarity of the eye or mouth. Every- 
thing from the hair to the walk, includ- 
ing speech and action should be consid- 
ered, and conclusions drawn even then 
will sometimes go wrong.” 


With a few exceptional paragraphs 
this book sticks rather closely to the 
seemingly accepted and time tried meth- 
ods of writing about salesmanship, that 
is the idea of telling what ought to be 
done, rather than how it is done. 


Like most books by college men, it 
deals too much with ideais, and too little 
with the practical. His description of 
what a salesman should be reminds us of 
a sort of combination Apollo, Hercules, 
Zeus, Webster, and Beau Brummel, with 
a dash of Mars thrown in just for good 
measure. 


To anyone interested in selling this 
book will be well worth reading for its 
analysis of the various types of buyers, 
methods of appeal, and its summary of 
the ideal qualifications for salesmen, 
which we can all set as a standard to 
work towards. 


A subscriber writes: “It is my opinion 
that every sales manager should be able 
to spell his own product correctly! I 
just received a letter from a sales mana- 
ger of a furniture manufacturer in which 
his product was spelled “furnature” in 
three places.” Here are also a calendar 
man who spells calendar “calander,” and 
an advertising man who spells advertise- 
ment “advertizement.” 


Handy Expense Books 


For Traveling Salesmen 

Save time and troub'> for salesman and booh- 
keeper because they eliminate all carrying 
forward and reduce the possibility of error. 
For weekly accoun*s. 

100—$ 3.00 charges paid 

500— 13.75 f. o. b. Richmond 
1000— 25.00 “ a 

Fr 


ETT & MAUSIE. Inc., Publishers 
R ne., s' 
man ©. Box 1837-D, Richmond, Va. 
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Every User of a Cheap Hammer Was a Prospect for a New Plumb 


How Plumb Put Over Quality 


House-to-House Canvass Uncovers a Field 
Five Times Larger Than Traditional Market 


F you asked some retailers of hard- 

ware, “What class of people are 

your best customers for high-grade 
hammers and hatchets?” the chances are 
that you would receive the reply, “Car- 
penters, of course.” The retailer might 
even wonder at your motive in asking 
such a question. But his answer would 
be wrong. 

Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., of Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of Plumb hammers, 
hatchets, files, sledges and axes, knows 
that the best customers for high-grade 
hammers and hatchets are the house- 
holders and the farmers—the handy- 
men-around-the-house who do odd jobs 
of carpentering to please their wives 
(and themselves) and the farmers who, 
because of the very nature of their work, 
are compelled to do mechanical jobs 
every day. 

Many hardware retailers have misled 
themselves as to relative importance of 
the different classes of trade because 
they know that the carpenter nearly al- 
ways buys tools of good quality and be- 
cause they have assumed that the house- 
holder and the farmer will be satisfied 
with second grade tools. As a result they 
have made little effort to sell good tools 
to the latter classes, almost compelling 
the farmers and householders to say 
they want something better in order to 
get high-grade hammers and hatchets. 

The more wide-awake, progressive 
merchants offer the best tools first to 
their laymen customers and bring out 
their cheaper tools only when the cus- 
tomer cannot be induced to see the econ- 
omy of buying a first-class, high-grade 
hammer or hatchet. As a result of this 
policy, these live merchants are selling 
several times as many good hatchets and 
hammers to householders and farmers 
as they are selling to all the mechanics 
combined. 

To learn at first hand just how the 
householder or the farmer acted when 
he was buying a hammer—or a hatchet 
—Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., sent experi- 
enced merchandising men to interview 
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householders in several different sec- 
tions of the country. These men found 
that every family, almost without ex- 
ception, possessed a hammer and that 
some owned two or three hammers. 
Many of these hammers showed their 
lack of quality at first glance: their 
faces were chipped and battered, their 
claws were bent or broken, their han- 
dles were loose, in spite of attempts to 
wedge them with nails or wooden plugs, 
and their lack of balance and finish was 
apparent to any one who knew good 
tools. 

“How did you come to buy such a ham- 
mer?” the owner was asked. In nearly 
every case his reply was something like 
this: “Well, I went down to the hard- 
ware store and told them I wanted a 
hammer. They had hammers at different 
prices and I took this one. I wish I had 
bought a good hammer—and I will, next 
time.” 

In few cases could the consumer recall 
any attempt on the part of the hardware 
merchant to sell him a quality hammer 
at a fair price. The retailer had assum- 
ed, because the customer wasn’t a me- 
chanic, that he couldn’t want a high- 
grade tool. 


Hammers a Century Old 


The accompanying photograph shows 
hammers obtained from residences in 
Penn Yan, New York. Many of these 
hammers had been in use for years— 
one of them for a century. In a large 
percentage of cases the owners volun- 
teered the information that they were go- 
ing to buy new hammers—and that they 
wanted good hammers the next time. 

A similar condition was found to exist 
among farmers. The farmer had been 
buying inferior hammers—because he 
didn’t know what to ask for in order to 
get a good hammer. 

With this information, obtained after 
months of hard work, Fayette R. Plumb, 
Inc., undertook the task of educating the 
householder and the farmer to the im- 
portance of buying good hammers and 
good hatchets. This manufacturer assum- 
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ed that the carpenter would continue to 
buy good tools and that he would get his 
full share of the carpenters’ business, 
but he knew that the average consumer 
would not appreciate the economy of 
buying high-grade hatchets and ham- 
mers unless the reasons why he should 
do it were impressed upon him month 
after month, year in and year out, in 
the most forceful way possible. 

The educational work took the form of 
full page advertisements in colors in the 
leading national magazines. The adver- 
tisements were addressed frankly to 
consumers who were not mechanics. It 
was determined that since there are ap- 
proximately 25,000,000 families in the 
United States and since most families 
needed a new and good hammer or hat- 
chet, the appeal could not be made too 
general. For every mechanic who might 
buy a new hammer there were dozens of 
householders and farmers. 

Hardly had the first advertisement ap- 
peared—now almost three years ago— 
before the Plumb factory felt a greatly 
increased demand for Plumb hammers 
and hatchets. Their salesmen learned 
that progressive merchants were display- 
ing Plumb tools and that customers, who 
came in with the idea of buying “a ham- 
mer” or “a hatchet” changed their desire 
to “a Plumb hammer” or “a Plumb 
hatchet” as soon as they saw the adver- 
tised tools. The consumers felt that here 
was a brand that they could have con- 
fidence in—a brand that was worth the 
money asked for it, since the price was 
stated in the advertisements. 

The greatest difficulty that the Plumb 
factory had to overcome was the old- 
time mental attitude of the less progres- 
sive retailers: the attitude that “there’s 
no use in trying to sell good tools to 
householders.” The retailers who offered 
the householders and the farmers their 
best tools first were selling Plumb ham- 
mers and hatchets in increasing quanti- 
ties. “It’s as easy to sell a Plumb tool 
as a cheap one,” many retailers said. 


(Continued on page 267) 
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Courtesy, ‘‘Hotel Management’ 
How Hotel Rates Have Increased in Various Sections 


When Are Hotel Rates Coming 
Down? 


Inquiry Among Hotel Owners Indicates That No General 
Cut Can Be Expected, But Hotels Whose Rates Are More 
Than 40 Per Cent Higher Than 1914 Rates Will Cut 


WO hundred and fifty hotels—the 

kind patronized by salesmen— 

were asked by “Sales Management” 
what they propose to do about hotel 
rates. Were they going to reduce them 
and just what could sales managers look 
forward to in this direction? 


E. M. Statler, of the Statler string of 
hotels, has apparently measured his au- 
dience and declares that the hotel man 
“cannot adjust his stock to take advan- 
tage of a big demand one time and a 
light demand another. Therefore, his 
goods are really perishable. What he 
doesn’t sell one day cannot be sold the 
next to make up for his loss in vacant 
rooms, and inasmuch as there is an op- 
erating cost on all rooms all the time, 
his prices must take into account the 
rooms he doesn’t sell.” 


Sales managers who have complained 
over a $2.50 room charge assessed at a 
first class hotel and a $4.00 room charge 
for a no more pretentious hotel room or 
service in a larger city may get some 
satisfaction in the explanation of James 
O’Connor of the Bellevue-Stratford of 
Philadelphia: 


“Overhead expenses on hotel property 
in high grade realty locations, which pro- 
hibit reductions in room rates,” explains 
Mr. O’Connor, “are not readily apparent. 
Not only have these overhead expenses 
not decreased, but they are higher than 
in war times. Taxes have increased tre- 
mendously both in rate and assessment.” 
Mr. O’Connor further states that while 
costs at the Bellevue-Stratford have in- 
creased approximately 115%, the actual 
increase in room charges, compared with 
1914 is about 28%. 
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Otto Seelbach of the Seelbach Hotel of 
Louisville, Kentucky, makes a similar 
statement in asserting that overhead 
items have increased 50 to 150% while 
room rates have increased but 25%. J. 
M. Beres of the Miami Hotel at Dayton 
complains that taxes, for example, which 
in 1916 amounted to approximately 
$10,000 have since jumped to $27,000. 
Labor costs also are given a round share 
of blame. H. B. Warner of the New 
Washington Hotel of Seattle points to 
the fact that state legislation has com- 
pelled a wage minimum of $2.80 a day 
compared with the old rate of $2.00 a 
day. A. L. Wallick of the Hotel Desch- 
ler of Columbus cites a payroll increase 
of $108,000 since 1917. 


Outstripping other arguments in num- 
ber and eloquence, however, is the one 
that prohibition is responsible for much 
of the hotel rate burden. One hotel op- 
erator, voicing the stand of a host of his 
colleagues, insists that “during the war, 
hotels enjoyed peak business, which en- 
abled them to absorb their overhead and 
in some measure meet the very large 
loss suffered by establishments conform- 
ing to the prohibition enactment. The 
legitimate sale of wines and liquors pro- 
duced considerable profit in hotel opera- 
tions, in some cases averaging as much 
as a dollar a day per room. This profit 
has been reflected favorably in lower 
charges to the public for both rooms and 
restaurant service. The removal of this 
revenue added to general depression in 
business, made it impossible for hotels to 
continue their operations on the former 
basis at any profit or indeed without 
loss.” 


Another phase of the situation is pre- 
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sented by E. M. Statler, Chief of the 
Statler string of hotels. “It will prob- 
ably startle the buyer,” says Mr. Statler, 
“when he is told that he is buying rooms 
today lower than he was in 1914, the 
cost of the same to the seller considered, 
and yet that statement is true so far as 
the Statler houses in Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit and St. Louis are concerned. 


“To get down to some cold-blooded 
facts I asked our auditor for statistics 
on the situation, telling him that I want- 
ed them correct and accurate beyond the 
question of a doubt. Here is a statement 
of our room cost increase per day by 
items in 1920 over 1914: 

Per Room 


Per Day 
gc, La ETE ERO ne EC: | | 
Repairs and Maintenanee ....................41 
aa eee ee eee nae . Gan 
Telephone .....:cccccccccooees .09 
| a eee 16 
TONGS oh. . mt 
Other Items 31 

(| sonsee EO 
Bar Profit Loss . .29 


Total........ $2.57 


In supplementing these figures, an- 
other Statler executive explains that the 
policy of that hotel chain is based on 
“making a small profit from each indi- 
vidual guest, depending upon our volume 
to provide the return required by our in- 
vestment in hotel properties and the ef- 
forts that we put forth to operate good 
hotels.” 

One of the charges thrown at the hotel 
man, particularly by sales managers in 
the clothing, dry-goods and _ jobbing 
fields, is that rates for hotel sample 
rooms are top-heavy. “It is expensive 
enough,” argues the sales manager, “to 
travel light, but it is a rank imposition 
to charge more for a room because it is 
occupied by two or more trunks. Besides 
we bring customers to the hotel and thus 
bring patronage that is doubly profit- 
able.” To the small town hotel proprie- 
tor this suggestion sounds logical, but to 
the big city hotel operator the argument 
doesn’t ring so attractively. 


On the hotel man’s side of the situa- 
tion, however, there is a growing con- 
viction that sample rooms have been a 
source of loss rather than profit. In most 
hotel association meetings, sample rooms 
are described as a necessary evil in which 
the hotel operator must decide whether 
it would be more profitable to discontinue 
the sample rooms or to operate them 
counting on their trade attraction and 


advertising value for a profit. B. C. 
Northington of the Hotel Blackhawk, 
Davenport, Iowa, who wants sample 


room patronage, but wishes the problem 
to be understood, declares that “the av- 
erage sample man receives more for his 
money in a sample room than anyone 
else who stops in the hotel. In renting 
building space you pay so much per 
square foot. The average $4.00 or $5.00 
sample room consumes as much space in 
a hotel building as three or four bed- 
rooms at a $3.00 to $3.50 rate each. The 
upkeep on sample rooms and the addi- 
tional service required on account of nu- 
merous trunks is at least 50% more than 
on a bedroom.” 
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J. E. Lovell, Manager of the Hotel 
Patten, Chattanooga, Tennessee, makes 
the same assertion, but adds that “we 
know, of course, that the sample man is 
the biggest booster of any patron that 
any hotel has.” Other hotels make the 
reasonable assertion that sample rooms 
are occupied by salesmen usually selling 
seasonal lines and on that account are 
seldom occupied more than 50% of the 
time. A New York state hotel operator 
asserts that he would gladly do away 
with his sample rooms were it not that 
local merchants prevailed upon him to 
continue these rooms in order to facili- 
tate visits of salesmen and the display 
of merchandise. 


Sample room rates in different sections 
of the country seem to run fairly uni- 
formly with rates somewhat lower in 
smaller cities as may be observed from 
the following tabulation. 


Hotel City Rate 
Bancroft Worcester $4.00-$6.00 
Gibson Cincinnati 4.00- 5.00 
Davenport Stamford ..... 4.00 
Montgomery San Jose . 1.50- 3.50 
Fontenelle Omaha 3.50- 6.50 
Albany Denver 2.00- 4.00 
Hillman Birmingham ..... 2.50- 4.00 
Newhouse Salt Lake City... 1.50- 3.00 
Grunewald New Orleans 4.00- 5.00 
Virginian Lynchburg . 8.00- 4.00 
St. Nicholas Springfield . 3.00- 4.50 
Courtland Kokomo .. . 2.50- 3.50 
Antlers Colorado Spr’gs 3.50- 5.00 
Lafayette Lexington 4.00 
Brunswick Lancaster 2.00- 2.50 


3.50- 4.00 


The maximum rates indicated are for 
combination sample and sleeping rooms 
usually with bath, and in a great many 
cases depends upon the floor, area, and ta- 
ble capacity of the room. Variations from 
a flat sample room charge are some- 
times made. G. S. Lavender, of the Hotel 
Savannah, Savannah, Georgia, one of the 
Pound string of southern hotels, makes a 
day rate on sample rooms when they are 
occupied only a part of a day. M. W. 
O’Rourk, of the Hotel Courtland, Koko- 
mo, explains that separate sample rooms 
are available at $1.00 a day in addition 
to a room occupied for sleeping purposes 
making combined cost range from $2.50 
to $4.00. 


W. E. Hawk of the Hotel Gibson, Cin- 
cinnati, says that he has at least “68 
rooms at $2.50 with shower bath, 149 at 
$2.75 of which 20 have tubs and the bal- 
ance have showers.” The Onandaga at 
Syracuse explains that seventy-five per 
cent of its rooms sell from $2.00 to $3.50 
inclusive. From the Fontenelle Hotel at 
Omaha where the Eppley Hotels through- 
out Nebraska and Iowa are directed, 
comes the information that rooms with- 
out bath can be had at most of their 
houses for as low as $1.50. In most of 
the Eppley houses, rooms with bath can 
be obtained at $2.50 upwards. In Cleve- 
land, the Hotel Cleveland, a 1,000 room 
modern structure, announces that it has 
“plenty of rooms with bath at $2.50.” 
In the Northwest, the Curtis—one of the 
newer Minneapolis hotels—comes out 
with the statement that “we will assure 
the commercial traveling man a $2.00 
room with private bath even though only 
higher priced rooms are available. 
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Seavers Muskogee 


How Plumb Uncovered 
a Bigger Market 


(Continued from page 265) 


Realizing that the retailer often lacks 
the time to give a comprehensive selling 
talk on a particular tool, Fayette R. 
Plumb, Inc., now gives the entire selling 
talk in full page magazine advertise- 
ments. In advertisements appearing in 
April, 1922, for example, Plumb shows a 
picture of a retail salesman selling a 
hatchet, with an almost actual size illus- 
tration of the hatchet itself, and text 
matter which is in reality a selling talk 
that should be given by the retail mer- 
chant. By running this kind of copy the 
merchant or the clerk in the store is 
saved the necessity of taking up time to 
sell the quality idea of Plumb tools. But 
more than that, it serves to take the 
burden of salesmanship from the retail- 
er, eliminating the possible loss of sales 
due to the retailers indifferent methods 
of selling to his customers. 

The expression, “Your hardware mer- 
chant wants you to have good tools,” is 
used to encourage the retailer to push 
better tools. 

In another advertisement, on the 
Plumb hammer, the householder is re- 
minded that he needs a good hammer 
even more than the carpenter does. 

As a result of this kind of advertising. 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc, has sold millions 
of hammers and hatchets to householders 
who—before the advertising appeared— 
were accustomed to buying cheap ham- 
mers without regard to quality or brand. 
Hardware merchants have found it 
worth their while to display Plumb tools 
in their windows and to offer Plumb 
tools to every customer. A recent inves- 
tigation, made among men in twenty-one 
different states, showed that three out 
of every four knew the Plumb brand and 
had a favorable opinion of it. 

Further, the advertising to household- 
ers and farmers has had a marked ef- 
fect on carpenters. Sales of Plump tools 
to mechanics have increased steadily. 

The present standing of Plumb tools 
could not have been obtained without the 
co-operation of jobbers and the jobbers’ 
salesmen. Plumb distribution is entirely 
through jobbers. Fayette R. Plumb, 
president of the company, said recently 
to a member of the Dartnell editorial 
staff: “I doubt whether all manu- 
facturers realize the importance to them 
of the jobbers’ salesmen. We know that 
the growth of our business depends 
largely upon the way the jobbers’ sales- 
men co-operate with us, and we make it 
a point to keep in the closest possible 
touch with the men who really bring in 
the business for us. A good jobber’s 
salesman is constantly rendering the 
highest possible service to the retailers 
whom he serves and advises, to the house 
with which he is connected, and to the 
industries whose wheels he helps to 
keep turning.” 


“Your books on Sales Management are 
splendid: I hardly know how to recom- 
mend them highly enough.” P. J. Bailey, 
Adv. Mgr., Rockford Milling Machine Co. 
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European Plan - 600 Rooms - 600 Baths 
$2.50 up, Single $4.50 up, Double 


Agent's Sample Rooms $5.00 per day 


Headquarters In Detroit For 


Old Colony Club 
Detroit Automobile Club 
Sotion Piéture Exhibitor’s Ass'n 


LARGE INFORMATION 
RACK IN WRITING ROOM 


Circulars on Request 


Cable d’Hote $1.00 - $1.50 
Business WCen’s Luncheon 75c 


HOTEL TULLER 


A. McKENDRICK, Mer 


DETROIT - MICHIGAN 


Cafe a la Carte Cafeteria Men's Grille 
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THE 
CURTIS HOTEL 


10th St. at 4th Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Largest and Finest Hotel in the 
Northwest 


Sales Managers are awaking to the 
possibilities of “The Curtis” as 
their Minneapolis headquarters 


One Full Block of Beautiful Lobbys 
and Amusement Rooms 


TARIFF 


75 Rooms with Bath, $2.00 for one person 
$3.00 for two 

325 Rooms with Bath, $2.50 for one person 
$3.50 for two 


200 Rooms with Bath, $3.00 for one person 
$4.00 for two 


Others with Bath, $4.00 to $10.00 
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L105“ Chloroform 


The Federal Trade Commission is con- 
ducting a stronger drive than usual on 
“commercial bribery” which practice in- 
creases with the difficulty of selling. But 
they have nothing on the old Scotch mer- 
chant who was confronted with a bribe of 
a box of cigars by a New York “high 
pressure” salesman. Said the Scotchman: 

“Na na. 
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tak’ ’em! 


I canna’ tak’ ’em! I canna’ 


“Nonsense,” said the drummer. “If 
you have any conscientious scruples, you 
may pay me a quarter for the box.” 


“Weel, weel,” said the old Scot. “T’ll 
take two boxes.” 


A Springfield, Illinois, sales manager, 
hoping to have some fun with a Milwau- 
kee friend manufacturing a new brand 
of soft drink, wrote: “The dry waive 
shows signs of being permanent.” 


Back came the Milwaukee man with: 
“Go to New York or Chicago and you 
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will find it isn’t even a poor marcelle! 


At the Direct Mail Advertising conven- 
tion, the story was told of an advertising 
salesman who, upon arriving at an Ak- 
ron hotel, was met by the porter who 
wanted to know how many trunks he 
carried. 

“T use no trunks,” the salesman replied. 

“Oh, I thought you wuz one of these 
traveling salesmen,” said the porter. 

“T am, but I would like you to know 
that I sell brains.” 

“Well, you are the furst travelin’ fella 
I seen this season who ain’t carryin’ no 
samples.” 


A Government report just received 
says that 781 persons succumbed last 
year to lethargic encephalitis, or “sleep- 
ing sickness.” A sales manager in the 
barn equipment, or “cow furniture” in- 
dustry, having 133 salesmen on the road, 
says that if improvement in sales rec- 
ords is not shown soon, the number for 
this year will be increased by at least 
132%. 


In a recent address before a sales con- 
vention, a $200 sale made by Mr. Ferris, 
prominent loose-leaf system man with 
Marshall-Jackson Co., was cited as an 
illustration of the definition of selling, 
the definition being something about 
selling a person without their realizing 
you are a salesman. After Mr. Ferris 
had lined up a $200 system for a certain 
rural locality banker by which the bank- 
er could keep his income tax records, the 
banker said: “I am certainly glad I met 
you. I was afraid when I came to Chi- 
cago I would fall into the hands of some 
salesman.” 


E. H. S. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Rates: 25c a line of seven words; minimum $2.00. 


SELLING AGENCY WANTED 


Consider your Eastern Sales. I should 
like to represent, take charge, or open a 
New England Branch for a well-known 
or nationally known manufacturer. Five 
years selling experience in this territory. 
Can handle men and produce results. 
Best of references. Address: W. H. Clark, 
Sales Manager, c-o American Tap & Die 
Co., Greenfield, Mass. 


The Letter That 
Gets The Check 


the order, the inquiry, the interview, the job, 

or whatever you want—yvou can write it! Won- 

derful new system by world's greatest letter 

writer. All the latest ideas that Get Action, 

including 500 Successful Letters. The Master 

Letter Writer, by Ad-Man Davison, is for 

both expert and novice. Covers all classes of 

business. Tested, effective methods, quickly mas- 

tered, that make busy men sign order blanks, write 

checks, dictate repiies. Thousands of money-making 
ideas, plans, helps, not found in a $100 correspondence 
course. 704 pages, substantially bound 1n cloth lettered 
in gold; price $5. Fully guaranteed Send No Money. 
Simply pay postman uponreceipt. Or folder upon request 
Write Desk 25 Opportunity Press, 681 Fifth Av., N.Y. 


Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etec., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912. 


of SALES MANAGEMENT, published monthly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for April, 1922. 
State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared John 
Cameron Aspley, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of SALES MANAGEMENT, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
act of Aug. 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations. 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher—The Dartnell Corporation, 
land Ave., Chicago. 

Editor — John Cameron 
Ave., Chicago. 

Business Managers—The Directors of The Dart- 
nell Corporation. 

2. That the owners are The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, a stock company organized and incorperated 
under the laws of the State of Illinois, all stock 
being owned by J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. D. 
Aspley, Glencoe, IIl.; Asplet, Chicago; 
J. T. Kemp, Chicago; C. R. Johnson, Chicago; 
E. H. Shanks, Evanston, Ill.; P. Means, 
Chicago; H. G. Trine, Chicago; and R. A. D. 
Trine, Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholders or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the names of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

JOHN CAMERON ASPLEY, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this first 

day of April, 1922. 


1801 Le- 


Aspley, 1801 Leland 


P. R. MEANS, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 28, 1923.) 
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SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


ABLE, AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
AND EXECUTIVE 
is seeking opportunity as representative 
of responsible Eastern Concern for Chi- 
cago and middle west territory. 

Eight years in present position as 
Western Manager for eastern manufam- 
turer, controlling the western sales, ad- 
vertising, sales agents and jobbers. 

Keen and alert. Good personality — 
capable of meeting any class of men. 
Has initiative and known ability as an 
executive. Age 36. 

Seeks line with future possibilities for 
larger volume and income than present 
line affords. Box 446, Sales Management, 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


Can You Qualify? 


Wanted by one of the largest Inde- 
pendent Producers, Refiners and 
Marketers of Petroleum Products, 
marketing a high grade trade mark 
brand of lubricants; Sales Execu- 
tive to take charge of sales promo- 
tion and advertising must have 
had experience and past records 
must have shown results; real ex- 
ecutive position for a “Go-Getter.” 
Do not hesitate, reply will be abso- 
lutely confidential. Reply to Box 
443, Sales Management, 1801 Le- 
land Ave., Chicago. 


Direct Mail Advertising 


Reduces cost of selling. 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE, published monthly, 
tells how to write Sales-Producing Letters, 
Circulars, Booklets, House Magazines. Current 
copy 25c. Send $2.00 for 12 months’ subscription. 


POSTAGE, 18 East 18th St., New York 


Disarm Suspicion— 
Show Him the Letter 


ALES arguments of sincere sales- 

men are often taken with “a grain of 
salt."". Hard shell prospects want proof. 
You could stamp out suspicion, create con- 
fidence and get the order in many cases if 
your salesmen were equipped to show “‘tes- 
timonial” letters received from pleased cus- 
tomers or “‘prestige”’ orders from big buyers. 


Why not place power behind the 
“testimonials” reposing in your files. We 
make photostatic copies of anything print- 
ed, written or drawn. Letters contracts, 
maps, plans, etc., made without the use of 
glass plates, expensive cuts or set uns. In- 
expensive. Accurate. Positive proof. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Send a fresh testimonial! to your sales- 
men regularly and notice the effect on 
their morale. Nothing refires the en- 
thusiasm of a salesman like praise 
made public. Let us send you samples 
and prices. 


Ajax Photo Print Company 
35 W. Adams Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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